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PREFACE 

It was the writer's purpose during the eariiy prq>aratory 
stages of this work to make a detailed acknoiidedgmeiit to 
the individuals, public libraries^ bureaus, and corporations 
whose generous assistance has contributed to its success. 
This list has long since become so extensive, however, that 
q>ace forbids individual recognition of the ntunerous cour- 
tesies the author has received He wishes, however, to 
express heartf dt appreciation to the large number of friends 
who by the loan of rare manuscrq>ts, out-of-print bodes, 
old maps, and photographs, and many other evidences of 
friendly interest have assisted in enhannng the value of 
thisbooL 

C. J- B. 

» IStABO^ AllgUSt I, 1918. 
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HISTORY OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 



CHAPTER I 
GEOLOGICAL fflSTORY 

X. How the Geology of a Country Affects Its History. 
— ^Have you ever considered how the history of a country is 
affected by its surface, rivers, mountain ranges, and soil? 
Of the original thirteen colonies seven were established 
along the banks of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, the 
All^hany Mountains forming their far-western boundaries. 
Canals and trade routes have followed the rivers and val- 
leys. Pennsylvania is noted for its rich dqx)sits of coal 
and oil, Michigan for its iron, Nevada for its gold, and 
Idano for its lead. How different would be the history of 
these States if they had been agricultural plainsi The 
Great Lakes were scooped out ages ago by glaciers. How 
changed the story of that region if in their place were only 
the St. Lawrence River from Duluth to the Atlantic 1 We 
speak proudly of Idaho as a yoxmg State. This is true only 
because the mountains and deserts were such great obstacles 
to the invasion of the inmiigrant. 

2. How the Surface Features of Idaho Were Formed. 
— ^Idaho has an interesting geological history. The present 
shape and condition of its surface have been caused by the 
following agencies: fire, ice, running streams, movements 
of the earth's surface, and wind. Fire has formed vast 
areas of lava-covered plains and huge masses of granite 
mountains, the latter once biuied thousands of feet below 
the surface. Ice has been the main element in the forma* 
tion of the beautiful lake cotmtry in the northern part of 
the State. Rimning streams have through the ages grad- 
ually carved out the great moimtainous area of central 
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3 HISTORY OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Tdaho. Slow but enormous movements of the earth's sur- 
face have resulted in the tq>-raising of most of the State to 
a \n^ elevation, thus giving the streams the great cutting 
power they possess. Tlie wind has tranq)orted millions of 
tODS ci fine dust for hundreds of miles and has dropped its 
load wherever its velocity was reduced, as in the rolling 
P^douse country in the northern part of the State and over 
thousands <rf square miles in the Snake River plains and the 
adjoining foot-hills. 

3. The Pre-Cambrian Age.^— The present surface fea- 
tures ci the world are vastly different from what they were 
ages ago. It is believed thistt thousands upon thousands of 
years ago Idaho was a part of a very large land mass. The 
greater part of this old land mass existed in eastern Canada^ 
but there were several smaller areas in the west, separated 
£nom one another and from the large mass to the north by 
extensive seas. A portion of Idaho was one of these land 
areas. Tliis is known by the fact that some of the most 
ancient rocks are found in the central part of the State. 
Into the seas that surrounded these land areas of unknown 
cxtenty large rivers poured masses of sand and mud which 
hardened into sandstones and shales. It must have takea 
millioQS of years to form these old sedimentary* rocks, as 
tiiey are in many places over five miles in thickness. They 
were afterward compressed, folded, and altered to their pres- 
ent form, being known as quartsdtes and slates, and are ex- 
tensvely eaqposed in the Coeur d'Alene r^on, where they 
contain the rich lead, silver, ai^d zinc dqx)sits of that di&» 
trict From the Casoi d'Alene r^on they extend to the 
northem boundary of the State and into Montana and 
British Cdumbia, and many smaller areas are known in the 
central part of the State. Thousands of feet of these rocks 
have been removed by the erosive* action of the streams. 

* Cwh i ki l mtmt ghrca to Um mOkat period k the euth't histoc> . 
'SedfaMBfteijr lock k cm fonaed k bedi or UycrBi uiiially under v/ater. 

• EBorfvo actioa ii tbe wwtffnf awqr and cuttiiig down of tb^ 
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4. The Paieoxoic Affe.^-^Following the Pre-Cambrian 
Age, a great mterior sea was formed in North America, 
extending from the Rocky Mountains to the Alleghanies, 
This was deeper than the one that existed in the Pre-Cam- 
brian Age, as large masses of limestone were formed in it* 
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It extended into Idaho as far west as Wood River and as 
far north as the Salmon River, and entirdy covered the 
southeastern part of the State, as is evidenced by all the 
mountains of that section being formed mainly of the rocks 
deposited in this sea. One of the most important eco- 
nomic resources of the State was formed in these rocks, 
viz.; the phosphate beds of the southeastern part, best 
shown around MonQ>elier, and known to be tiie largest 

^ The PakoBok Age b Um geological perfc>d In wfaidi Um 
ncn Ioiiim1» and followed the Pre-Cambciaa Age. « 
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4 HISTORY OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 

area of rich phoq>hate rock^ in the world. This era was 

called the Paleosdc and the rocks are known by this name. 

5. The Granite Pormationa. — ^Following this came a 

period of igneous' activity, and a huge mass of granite in 

a molten condition 
was forced up under 
all the overlying 
rocks in the central 
part of the State. 
The overlying rocks 
have been worn away 
over a great part of 
this granite area, 
and it is now seen 
at the surface from 
about the latitude of 
Moscow to as far 
south as Boise, ex- 
tending eastward to 
the Bitter Root 
Mountains. The 
Qearwater and Sal^ 
monRiverMoimtains 
are carved out of this 
rock. 

In cooling, this 

granite gave off gases 

and heated waters 

rich in precious met- 

loosmo rat goats w the sawtooth als, which were forced 

MOUHTAnii. ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^j ^ 

sures of the over- 
lying rocks and also the upper part of the granite itself, 
thus f onning the rich veins from which a laige part of 
Idaho's gold and other valuable metals have been obtained. 

* Ftaphate lock b med as a f crtfliier. 
•TgMgyg fary w pefiod of vokauik acthrity. 
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GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 5 

The intrusion of this mass of granite evidently elevated 
a laige part of the State, but the streams counteracted 
this and wore down to an almost level plain what is now 
the most rugged and inaccessible motmtain area in the 
State, viz., the country extending from Pend d'Qreille Lake 
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to the Snake River plains. Remnants of this old plain 
Still exist at high elevations, such as Poverty Flat, north 
of Gay ton in Custer Coxmty. ^ 

6. Rivers and Seas of Lava. — ^During the time this 
old plain was being formed there was another period of 
intense volcanic activity in the western part of the State 
in the form of flows of dark-colored lava, or basalt These 
flows came from fissures and covered eastern Washington 
and northwestern Idaho with a sea of lava, levelling the 
countiy, damming the streams and changing their courses. 
The cdebrated Palouse country and Camas prairie around 
Grangeville are parts of this vast lava-field. 
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6 HISTORY OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 

7* Courses of RiTers dutnged bj LaTa-Plows.— These 
flo^ and the earth movements accompanying them, 
dammed the Snake River and caused it to cut out a new 
channd ncnth from Huntington, and did the same thing to 
the Safanon and the South Fork of the Oearwater. Eadi 
of these streams shows an abrupt bend to the north, where 
it was turned by the lava. The damming ci the Snake 
fonned a large lake which extended from Oregon to the 
Teton Mountains in Wymning. This lake was filled by 
the streams depodting sediment and forming the sand- 
stone and shale rocks around Boise and Nampa. Also, 
volcanoes contributed flows of lava which were poured out 
over the flow of this lake, many of these extinct lava-cones 
being still existent along the edge of the mountains and in 
many parts of the plains. Mother factor that finally 
destroyed the lake was the gradual cutting down of the 
Snake River channel. This cutting-down process formed 
the deq> canyon of the Snake by Shoshone and Twin Falls, 
which is so different from the broad, flat valley of the 
same river at Idaho Falls and above. This cutting-badL 
process is still going on. 

During this time the whole central part of the State 
was being elevated and the dd plain which existed there 
was cut into the maze of deep canyons and lofty mountains 
that now exist One of these canyons, the Salmon, is only 
exceeded in dq>th and grandeur by the Grand Canyon of 
theCdorada 

8. Helpful Action of Winds.— During this time, and 
later, the winds were active, bringing quantities of fine silt 
into the Palouse countiy from the more arid pliuns of the 
Cohnnbia, thus forming the deq>, rich soil of that part of 
the State. The lavarflows and lake-beds in the Snake 
River plains were also covered by wind-blown soil brought 
evidently from Nevada and Oregon into Idaho. Vais 
process of soil formation is still going on, as is exemplified 
by the dust-storms' in the summer-time, each of which 
oontiibates its mite. 
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CANYON OF 8NAXX SIVER, SOUTH 07 LEWI8TON. 

9* Lakes Formed by Glaciers.— The lakes of northern 
Idaho were formed by the ice which' came down from the 
north and retreated but a short time ago, geologically; the 
marks of this are evident in the higher motmtains all over 
the State. This great northern ice-^ieet extended as far 
south as Pend d'Qreille Lake and evidently dammed a 
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GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 9 

large northward-flowing river that occupied a dq>ressioa 
extending from Qsur d'Alene Lake to seventy miles north 
of the Canadian botmdary. The damming of this river 
formed a large lake whidi extended. to Missoula, Mon- 
tana, and caiised new outlets to be cut by way of the Spo- 
kane .and Pend d'Qreille Rivers. These rivers drained this 
big lake; and Lakes Pend d'OreOle, Coeur d'Alene, and the 
smialler lakes are but remnants of this once immense sheet 
of water that extended from the Arrow Lakes in British 
Colimibia to Coeur d'Alene Lake and from Spokane to 
Missoula. 

Payette Lake was formed by the damming of the North 
Fork of the Payette River by a lava-flow from the South* 
Thus was formed a lake extending over the whole of Long 
Valley, which was later drained by the North Fork of the 
Payette River. Payette Lake is a shrunken remnant of 
this old lake. . 

10. Many Changes Still In Progress. — The geologic 
history of the State is not yet closed. All the prpcesses 
mentioned are even now at work, with the excq>tion of fire 
and ice. The central part of the State is still being elevated, 
the streams are still cutting down their channds, and the 
winds are still bringing in soils. 
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CHAPTER n 
PROMINENT PHYSICAL FEATURES 

XX. Idaho a Large State.— Hie area of the State of 
Idaho 18 84,313 square mfles, lying between the 42d and 
49th parallels of latitude and die iiith and ii6th meridians 
€f longitude. It is one of the largest States in the Union. 
Its area is greater than that of all the New England States 
combined with New JersQr, Maryland, and Delaware; nearly 
as laige as Pennsylvania and Ohio, or England and Scot- 
land combined. 

xa. Its Peculiar. Shape.— Idaho is over 480 miles in 
kogth from north to south. Its width, however, varies 
from 48 mOes across the '^Panhandle'' to 310 miles from 
Wyoming to Oregon, across the sdUthem part of the State. 
As one looks at the map of the State its shiq)e resembles 
dat of a rudder of a boat or a side view of a big armchair. 

10 
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Looking at the map {ram the left, others have oxmnented 
upon its resemblance to the shape of an old shoe. 

13. Mountains Ever]rwhere in Sight — ^The surface of 
Idaho is extremely broken and mountainous. Its altitude 
ranges from about 700 feet above sea-level, at Lewiston, to 
over 12,000 feet at the summit of Mt Hyndman. With the 
exception of the great sage-brush plains across southern 
Idaho and a few prairie stretches here and there, the State 
is covered with ranges of moimtains and deqp valleys. 
The Bitter Root range of the Rocky Moimtams forms die 
northeast boimdary. Other ranges of importance in the 
State are the Cabinet, Coeur d'Alene, Sawtooth, Boise, Owy- 
hee, and Bear River Mountains. A nimiber of lofty peaks 
and buttes serve as prominent and picturesque landmarks. 
No other physical feature has so afifected the history of the 
State as its moimtains. Their valleys conserve the snows 
of winter for the much-needed water for irrigation; their 
sides are covered with millions upon millions of feet of the 
finest timber; they are the himter's delight and the tour- 
ist's paradise; behind their rugged walls is hidden a won- 
drous wealth of predous and useful metals. 
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14* The RiTen of Idaho. — One of the most prominenc 
features of the geography of Idaho is the Siu^e River. 
Rising in the regicm of the Yellowstone Faxk, it winds be- 
tween mountain ranges, through lava-covered plains and 
akxig fertile valleys, southerly, westerly, northerly, in such 
a way that with its tributaries it drauis nearly the whole 

oftheState,im- 
til at Lewiston 
it abruptly 
leaves us to join 
the Columbia 
on its way to 
the great Pacif- 
ic No other 
river of its size 
in the world ad- 
mits of such va- 
riety of descrip- 
tion. Starting 
as an ideal 
mountain-trout 
stream, it soon 
dashes itself to 
foam on obstructions of broken lava. By rapid descent 
it goes over the American Falls, Twin Falls, Shoshone 
FaUs, Auger Falls, and Salmon Falls, each a marvel of 
scenic beiuity. Then it flows peacefully along for nearly 
two hundred miles, as if resting for its mad dash through 
tbe well-nigh impassable canyon of the Seven Devils 
range. Emeiging above Lewiston its broad bosom in- 
vites the commerce from the Pacific to find a seaport in 
Uaha But the chief mission of the Snake is to supply 
water for the irrigation of thousands of acres of our arid 
soil Because of this it is sometimes known. as the Idaho 
Nile. Its rapid descent and many falls offer an xmlimited 
amount of power for tranqx>rtation, manufacturing, and 
domestic purposes. Important tributaries of the SnsdLe are 
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PROMINENT PHYSICAL FEATURES 13 

the Boise, Payette, Bruneau, Weiser, Salmon^ and Qear- 
water. Other rivers are the Bear River in the southeast 
and the Kootenai, the Clark Foik, the Saint Joe, and the 
Coeur d'Alene in the north. 

Z5. A Varied Climate.— Few States in the Unicm 
have such a varied climate as Idaho. There are at least 
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four causes for this: The State extends through seven 
d^ees of latitude, from 42 to 49, or the same distance 
as from Des Moines, Iowa, to the Dominion of Canada. 
Its altitude ranges between wide extremes. Parts of its 
area are covered with vast forests; higji moimtains and 
deep valleys are characteristic in some sections, while sage- 
brush plains cover others. The rainfall varies from about 
25 inches, in a strip running from north to central Idaho, 
to less than 10 inches in portions of the northeast and 
southwest parts of the State. Along the lower Snake 
Valley the summers are warm and the winters mOd. In 
the luj^er altitudes cool summers and cold winters prevaiL 
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i& Idaho's Scenery.— Because of the scarcity of rail- 
roads aod the inaccessibility of many parts of tiie State, 
the beauties of Idaho scenery are still unknown even to 
nua^ of our own inhabitants. Idaho is noted for the 
i;ESiideur of its mountains, the j^oiy of its forests, and 
the jdadd beauties of its four lalqgest lakes, Priest, Pend 
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d'Oreille, Cceur d'Alene, and Bear Lakes. The area of 
Uaho, Bmse, and Adams Counties is about the same as 
that of Switzerland, and the scenery is almost as wonderful 
The Snake River Canyon in the Seven Devils region is 
second in its impressive beauty only to the Grand Can* 
yon of the Colorado. Payette, RedGsh, Alturas, Stanley, 
Bear, Pettit, and scores of other lakes without name offer 
ideal can]ping-q>ots. Bear, deer, and moimtain-goats are 
looDd in many places. The slopes of the moimtains abound 
in feathered game, and the streams^ are alive with trouL 
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Ice-cold and boQing-Iiot brings mix their waters in the 
same mountain stream, llie Sawtooth range rivals in sub- 
limity the mountains of Switzeriand. Farther east and * 
south the Snake River Canyon is filled with wonders. 
The Sho^Mme Falls, with a drop of aio feet, exceeds in 
hei^^t the world's wonder, Niagara. The Twin Falls, a few 
miks above, and the Blue Lakes, below the IShoshone Falls, 
hold the spectator qpellbound by their beauty. The rivers 
of lava, the mountains of granite, and the craters of extinct 
volcanoes, the Devil's Half Acre, the City of Rocks, the 
Three Tetcms, just over the Wyoming line but seen from 
Idaho, the Thousand Springs, the everlasting snows of the 
moontams and the great natural caves filled with perpetual 
ice— these are a few of the attractive features of Idaho 
sccoety* . 
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CHAPTER m 
THE INDIANS OF IDAHO • 

X7. Tribes and General Characteristics.— Hie Indian 
trills that inhabited what is now northern Idaho were the 
Kutenais, Pend d'Oreflles, Cceur d'Alenes, and Nez Perces; 
while those which occupied the present southern Idaho were 
the Shoshoni/ Sheepeaters, L^nhis, and Bannacks. The 
Salmon River was tiie dividing-line between the northern 
and southern tribes. 

Most of the Idaho Indians were much finer 2^>ecimens 
of physical manhood than the Pacific coast trib^, which 
followed such enervating pursuits as paddling in canoes 
and still-fishing. They were more amenable to civilized 
modes of life than were the overbearing and bloodthirsty 
plains tribes that lived east of the Rocky Moimtains. 

In common with red men everywhere, they considered 
themselves the superiors of the wlute race. Tliey believed 
that the Indians came first in the order of coeation and Were 
a '' chosen '' or favored race. This deep-seated conscious- 
ness of race superiority often f oimd e}q>ression in such tribal 
titles as "The People/' "The Best People," "The Good 
People/' and similar designations. 

z8. The Kutenais.— 'Die original home of the Kutenai 
tribe was southeastern British Colimibia and the extreme 
northern portions of Idaho and Montana. They spoke a 
singularly beautiful, musical language, almost deyoid of 
harsh, guttural soimds. Althou^ die Kutenais were a 
relatively small and imimportant tribe, they formed one 
of the fifty-five distinct linguistic famflies in the United 
States known as Kitunahan. They lived chiefly by hunt- 
ing, fishing, and root-gathering, and were tmusually moral 
and well behaved. David Thompson, tJie first white 

1 portions of the EMtem and Western Sbothonl tribes lesided In Idaho. TIm 
Western Sboahool in Idaho wcie fsneially known at the Snake Indiana, (fim 
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trader who lived among them, qpelled their mune both 
Kootenae and Kootenai Most of the surviving members 
cf this family under American jurisdiction reside iq>on the 
Hatfaead R^ervaticm in Montana. 

19. The Pend d*Oreille Indians.— The Pend d'QreOle 
Lidians resided around the lake of that name and along 
the river now designated as the Clark Fork. They were 
first called Kully^pell, but were re- 
named Pend d'OreilleSyOr ''Eaibob'' 
Indians, by the Frendi-Canadian 
voyageurs. The Pend d'Oreilles be- 
longed to the Salishan family, and 
were never either a numerous or 
inqx>rtant tribe. They Uved on 
roots and venison, and accompanied 
the Flatheads on their annual buf- 
f alo-himt. The scattered remnants 
of this tribe are at present chiefly 
located at the Colville Reservation 
in Washington and the Flathead 
Reservation in Montana. Although 
the name of the Pend d'Oreille Jnr 
dians is associated with some of the 
eailier missionary enterprises, the career of this tribe has 
been quite uneventful 

30. The Coeur d*Alene Indians.— The Coeur d'Alene 
Indians occupied the beautiful region aroimd Lake Coeur 
d'Akne. They were of Salishan stock and were an indus- 
trious, 8elf-req>ecting, and docile tribe. The only time 
th^ ever shed the blood of white men was when a portion 
of their tribe at the instigation of the war-chief Kamiakan 
took part in the Yakima War of 1858. 

According to the best tradition, it was some French- 
Canadian voyageurs who nicknamed this tribe the ^'Coeur 
d'Akne,'' or "Ihe Heart of an AwL'' About the year 
1810 a party of voyageurs attenq>ted to buy some fine 
book these red men at a low price. The Indians, in 
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derision, said the greedy white man was a sharp trader 
and had a heart as small as an awl's point The voyageurs 
reported the incident as a good joke on their companions 
and the name stud: to the tribe instead of the traders* 
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KEZ PERCB INDIAN BOY 

IN TRIBAL DR18S. 

The fiMthsr b«d-dnM ladfcatM hiinak. 

There are now about 600 survivors of this tribe on the Coeur 
d'Alene Reservation. It is situated in Benewah County, and 
its rich farm-lands were thrown open to settlement in 1906. 
ax. The Nez Perces.— The Nez Perces were the most 
distinguished representatives of the Shahapdan family. 
In intelligence, physique, and character th^.rank among 
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the fofcmost American tribes. They occupied a rich terri- 
Uxy fying in southeastern Washington, northeastern Ore- 
gon, and western Idaha T)ie Idaho Nes Perces lived 
chitiBy along the valleys of the Gearwater River and its 
tiibutaiies and in the lower Salmon River country. 
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Their popular and official name, the '^Nez Perces/' a 
French-Canadian term for '' Pierced Noses/' is tradition- 
ally said to have been derived from the fact that in isolated 
cases members of this tribe pierced their noses with a shell 
which was wom for ornament 

The Nez Perces were skilful horsemen, and one of the 
leading events in the tribal life was their annual buffalo- 
hunting trq> into what is now Montana. 

Thdr favorite foods were the camas root, wild cherries, 
huckldberries, the flesh of the white-tailed deer, buffalo 
meaty andfisL 
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These Indians lived in a historic r^on, and their in- 
teresting but tragic career is conq)icuously identified with 
our exploring, hur-trading, missionaiy, and Indian-war 
epochs. Their foremost leader. Chief Joseph, rivaled in 
ability the greatest chiefs that the continent has produced 




VUXACE NEAR KAMIAH. 

With the exception of a few members of Chief Joseph's 
band now on the ColviUe Reservation in the State of Wash- 
ington the 1,500 survivors of this once splendid tribe are 
stationed on the Fort Lapwai Reservation in north Idaho. 

aa. The Shoshonis or Snake Indians. — ^The original 
habitat of the western band of Shoshoni in Idaho was the 
upper Snake River Valley. The entire Shoshoni nation 
overspread portions of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
California, as well as southern Idaho, and gave its name to 
the great Shoshonean family, the third laigest numerically 
of the linguistic stocks in the United States. 
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Wlule it is true that certain bands of these Indians, like 
the ''Diggers,'' were peculiarly degraded and impoverished, 
other divisions of this tribe were far from being devoid of 
cither virility or bravery. For the most part, however, 
this tribe was made up of murderous, thieving bands of 

outlaws, who were a source 
^?^r^^r;M\ of annoyance to the eariy 
emigrants and miners. 
The barren natiure of much 
of their coimtry compelled 
them to lead a wandering 
life. 

This tribe is generally 
known by the offensive 
name of '' Snakes.'' Con- 
trary to what might be 
supposed, this term was 
not ori^^nally conferred 
upon them to e}q>ress con- 
tempt A very reason- 
able explanation of the 
origin of their peculiar 
nickname relates to their 
sign-language. When 
asked their names by the 
early traders they replied 
by making a peculiar 
snakelike motion with the 
indez-finger. These Indians intended to convey the idea 
that they were grass-weavers. The traders, however, in- 
terpreted the sign to mean that they called themselves 
^Snakes." This offensive title not only dimg to the tribe 
bat has fastened itsdf upon the Snake River. 

The best-known leader of the Idaho band of western Sho- 
shoois was Chief Nampuh (namp^ foot; ^uA, bigness), after 
whom the dty of Nampa is named. According to a well- 
authenticated traditicm, one of his feet was 6 inches wide 
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and i7>^ indies long. This is said to account for his fa- 
miliar title of '' Chief Bigfoof' 

The western Shoshoni Indians are at present concoi- 
trated upon the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho and the 
Duck Valley Reservation situated partly in Nevada and 
partly in Idaho. 

33. The Bannacks.— The Bannacks, who resided along 
the valley of the Portneuf River in southeaistem Idaho, 
were one of the most warlike tribes in the Shoshonean 
family. They were tall, straight, and of athletic build and 
were willing to engage in open combat with the whites. 
Their ^territory lay across the Oregon and California Trails, 
as well as the route that connected Salt Lake City with the 
Salmon River mines. They infested these hi^ways of 
travel and committed all manner of robberies and miurders 
upon the emigrants. The power of this belligerent tribe, 
however, was crushed forever by General Conner at the 
battle of Battle Creek near the town of Franklin in January, 
1863, when nearly 300 braves were killed. 

The Bannacks derive their name from the Shoshoni 
woixls "bamp*' meaning "hair" and "nack" which s|g- 
nifies "a backward motion.'' The e}q>ression "Bampnack/^ 
later changed into the more harmonious-sounding "Ban- 
nack/' refers to the manner in whidi the tribe wore a 
"tuft of hair'' thrown backward from the forehead. The 
word "bannock" is a Scotch word and is often incorrectly 
used to designate this tribe. 

One of the well-known chiefs of the Bannacks was Pocai* 
tello, for whom the dty of Pocatello was named. 

The Bannacks, whose entire tribal membership now 
numbers less than 400, reside at the Fort Hall Reservati(»u 

24. The Sheepeaters.— The Sheepeaters or Tukuarikas, 
so called becatise they lived in the mountains frequented 
by the wild sheep, occupied the coimtry aroimd the Salmon 
River, the upper part of Snake River, and the moimtains 
around Boise Basin. They were an offshoot of the Sho- 
shoni tribe, had been driven and hdd in the mountain fast* 
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nesses by other Indians, where they did not advance intd- 
lectually as had their kinsmen, and therefore exhibited 
more of the primitive nature and characteristics of the ab- 
original Indian than any other tribe of the Northwest 

For years they committed depredations on the settlers, 
retreating to the high moimtains of the Sahnon River coun- 
try when hard pressed, until they were finally captured and 
almost wiped out of existence. 

The development of the country was retarded for years 
by these Indiieuis, for whose acts none of the other tribes 
could be held req>onsible. 

The remnant of this tribe, which later became amal- 
gamated with the Lemhis, is now located at the Fort Hall 
Reservation. 

as. The Lemhis.— -The so-called Lemhi Indians never 
formed a distinct tribe. In 1863 certain scattered mem- 
bers of the Shoshoni, Bannack, and Sheepeater tribes 
placed themselves imder the protection of Chief Tendoy, 
a Shoshoni Indian, and were known for many years as 
''Tendo/s Band/' In 1875 the Lemhi Reservati<m in 
L^nhi Coimty was set apart for these Indians. They in- 
termarried and formed a mixed stock, which was lata: 
known as the Lemhis. They were a well-behaved tribe 
and were xmder the singularly able and humane leadenhip 
of Chief Tendoy. In June, 1909, the 474 members of this 
tribe were removed to the Fort Hall Reservation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BOW THE UNITED STATES ACQUIRED AN UNDISPUTED 
TITLE TO THE OREGON COUNTRY 

26. The Oregon Country. — ^Idaho forms a part of the 
territory aa the northwest Pacific slope of North America 
which remained xmexplored as late as the opening of the 
nineteenth century. This coxmtry was little known and 
was for many yes^is claimed by Spain, England, and Russia; 
and by the United States after 1792. For a long time it 
was Inferred to as the "Q)lumbia River coxmtry/* but 
later, about the year 1820, came to be known as the ^'Ore- 
gon Country." It comprised all the land between the 
Pacific Ocean and the ''Stony'' or Rocky Moimtains, and 
north of the 42d degree of latitude; at fiist as far as 54 de- 
grees and 40 minutes and later to the 49th parallel. 

27. How a Nation Acquires New Territory. — ^It is a 
general agreement among nations that the claims of any 
naticm to new territory, not already belonging to a civilized 
peq>le, shall be based upon (i) discovery, (2) exploration, 
and (3) settlement It took the United States over a half- 
century to establish beyond dispute her right and title to 
the ''Oregon Country.'' It is interesting to note that the 
territory from which have been formed the States of Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington is the only territory which the 
United States has acquired by right of discovery, explora« 
tkm, and settlement. All the rest of our possessions have 
been gained by conquest, treaty, or purchase. 

28. Our Right by Discovery.— Several Spanish and Eng- 
lish seamen had sailed along what is now the western 
coast of the United States from the time of the Spanish 
Conmiander Ferrdo in 1543 and the English pq>tain Drake 
in 1579 to the Spanish Commander Heceta in 1775 and the 
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English Captain Cock in 1778. Yet none of them at- 
tempted any exploraticm or settlement, nor did they navi- 
gate its streams. It was left to Captain Robert Gray, a 
fxir-trader from Boston, who just previously had been the 
first navigator to carry the Stars and Stripes around the 
world, to sail across the dangerous bar at the mouth of the 
only great river on the Pacific slope and to call the stream, 
the ^ Columbia River," in honor of his trading-vessel This 
was on May 11, 1792. Captain Gray doubtless little real- 
ized the epoch-making natiure of his act or the pn^hetic 
significance of the name which he gave to the river thea 
formally discovered, although known to exist and previ- 
ously called the "River of the West" 

39. Our Right by Exploration.— In 1800 Spain ceded to 
France the Province of Louisiana, stretching between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, and in December^ 
1803, the famous Louisiana Purchase was completed by 
President Jefferson. A few months previous to this, how- 
ever, the President had secured a secret appropriation from 
Congress for the Lewis and Clark expedition to the Pacific* 
During 1804 and 1805 the party xmder Lewis and Gark 
explored the Clark Fork, Clearwater, Snake, and Salmon 
River sources in the Rodcy Mountains, and the Columbia 
itself for 300 miles to where its broad water? sweep into 
the Pacific. This gave the United States our second strong 
claim to the Or^on territory. 

30. Our Right by Settlement— The first settlements 
in the Or^on coxmtry were in the form of fur-trading posts. 
Astoria was the first post to be established upon a per- 
manent location in the Columbia Basin. It was founded 
near the mouth of the Columbia River on April 13, 1811^ 
by the Pacific Fur Company. This company was aa 
American corporation, organized with American capital^ 
and controlled by John Jacob Astor, of New York City* 
On accoimt of conditions due to rivalries of trade, the resi* 
dent partners of the company were compelled, however, on 
October 16, 1813, to sell their location and goods to the 
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Northwest Company of Montreal, Canada. A few weeks 
later a British war-vessel took formal possession of As- 
UmsL and the post was renamed Fort George. On Octo- 
ber 6, i8i8y Astoria was formally restored to the United 
States in accordance with the terms of the treaty of Ghent, 
wfaich dosed the War of 1812, although it was under the 
practical control of the Northwest Company xmtil 182 1 
and the Hudson's Bay Company xmtil tiie early forties. 
This early actual possession and trade at Astoria in 1811 was 
generally admitted in later years by diplomats to have 
given the United States prior rights in the country drained 
by the waters of the Columbia River. Our claim was 
cUnched by missionary settlements in the Willamette 
Valley in 1854 and by the large migrations across the 
plains frmn Missouri aiui the East in the years 1842, 1843, 
i844f and 1845- 

3z. Our Claims Disputed. — ^Three nations diluted our 
claims to the Columbia River country. These were Spain, 
Russia, and England. By the treaty of 1819 Spain gave 
vp all her daim to territory north of the 42d paralld of 
Is^tude. By the treaty of 1824 Russia was confined to 
the territory north of 54 d^rees and 40 minutes. But 
Ellwand's daim was not so easily nor so quickly set aside. 
Ellwand for a time diluted our rights to the country on 
account of discovery and exploration, but soon after 1820 
xdinquished all serious claims to territory south and east 
of tl^ Columbia River. By treaty with England in 1818 
it was agreed that the Columbia lUver country be open to 
joint occupancy by dtizens of both countries for a period 
of ten years. This arrangement was renewed in 1827 and 
continued in force until the treaty of 1846 established the 
49thpaxalld as the boundary-line between the United States 
and the British possessions. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 

32. A Successful Expedition.— -Lewis and Clark with 
their exploring party were . the first white men to visit 
Idaho of whom we have any authentic record. After the 
purchase of Louisiana it seemed of first importance to the 
far-seeing Jefferson that a path for commerce be broken 
through the vast imezplored r^on stretching from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, and accordingly he appointed his 
private secretary, Captain Meriwether Lewis, to organize 
an expedition for that purpose. Lewis, with his friend 
Captain William Clark as an associate in command, started 
from St Louis May 14, 1804, to cross the continent, ac* 
companied by about forty pidced men. 

J^erson's instructions to Captain Lewis were com^ 
prehensive. He and Captain Clark were expected to 
study the geography of the coimtry through which they 
passed, explore the principal streams, nu^e themselves 
acquainted with the Indians, their possessions and their re- 
lations with other tribes, and note carefuUy all plants and 
animals, and to keq> complete journals. 

This hazardous expedition, unique because they fought 
no foe but the hostile forces of nature, occupied two years 
and foiu: months, and was a complete success in every way. 
Lewis and Clark brought back such a detailed knowledge 
of the great Pacific Northwest that the people of the United 
States began for the first time to realize its value iand de- 
termined to retain control of it 

33^ The Long Journey.— In their twenty-two-oar keel- 
boat and two smaller maddnaw boats the explorers worked 
their way up the Missouri River xmtil the cold weather 
stopped their progress. They wintered at Fort Mandan, 
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CO the north bank of the Missouri, near Bismarck, in the 
present McLean County, North Dakota. This was the 
Lome of the Mandan Indians, with whmn they lived on 
ftiendly terms through the kxig, severe winter. 

Eariy in April, 1805, the 
party, now thirty-two in 
number,embarked in canoes 
and their two mackinaws, 
for the upper Missouri was 
too shallow for their large 
boat, and entered a coim- 
try practically unknown to 
the white man. For months 
they travelled up the river 
through the great plains, 
abounding in game, without 
ever seeing an Indian, xmtil 
in August they approached 
the great divide where they 
must abandon the canoes 
and find a way to cross the 
mountains, lliey expected 
to meet Indians from whom 
they could obtain horses long before this, and the situation 
was becoming grave when help came through the only 
uraman with the expedition. 

34* Saogawea. — Sacajawea,^ the bird-woman, was a 
l>eautiful young Indian woman, the wife of Toussaint Cha- 
Ixmeau, who was an interpreter with the explorers. Her 
j;irIhood days were iq)ent with her tribe in the Lemhi Val- 
ley of Idaho. When a child of eleven years she with an- 
other giri had been stolen from the Shoshonis by the Min- 
setarees, a tribe which lived near the Mandans. At the age 
of fifteen she was sold to Chaboneau, a Canadian-Frendi 
voyageur who lived with the Indians. Sacajawea was the 
xomantac figure of the expedition, and next to Jefferson, 

>*SaGiiK''aauitawMnui; *" wm,** a blid. 
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who conceived the enterprise and sent them on their mis- 
sion, she who guided them unerringly over the mountains 
like a homing pigeon, deserves to be eulogized with Lewis 
and Oark. T&nigh carrying a pappoose of a few months 
cm her back, she assisted 
the men at the oar or tow- 
rope. When food was 
scarce she hunted out the 
wild onion and the stores 
of artichokes hidden in the 
nest of the prairie-mice. 

Near the Three Forks of 
the Missouri Sacajawea 
recognized the scene of her 
early capture, and when, 
near the moxmtain pass 
leading into Idaho, the ex- 
pedition came on some In- 
dians, she saw that they 
were of her tribe. In fact, 
the first squaw the party 
met was one who had been 
captured at the same time 

as Sacajawea and had later escaped. When the explorers 
met in coimdl with the Shoshonis the bird-woman found with 
delight that their chief, Cameahwait, was her own brother. 
She ran to him, threw her blanket over his head and wept 
for joy. Chief Cameahwait was moved, but he remained 
silent with the stoicism of the Indian. The Shoshonis wil- 
lingly f lunished horses and guides to the whites after this 
fortunate coincidence. 

35. Lewis and Clark Enter Idaho. — While Lewis 
brought the baggage up to the Shoshoni village, Claric 
went on past the jimction of the Salmon and Lemhi at the 
present site of Sahnon City. He gave the stream bdow 
the jimction the name of Lewis River. He explored the 
Salm<m for nearly forty miles, but saw that progress 
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that way was ioqx)6sible and returned to join Lewis. The 
party then turned northward and crossed the range from 
the waters of the Sahnon to the waters of Gark Fork, now 

known as Bitter Root 
River in Ravalli Coun- 
ty, Montana. Pro- 
ceeding northward y 
they reached the east- 
em end of the Lo Lo 
TraiL Following this 
route westward, they 
entered Idaho throu^ 
the famous LoLoPass. 
This was an unneces- 
sary d6tour to the 
northward, for the ex- 
plorers could have 
saved both time and 
distance by travelling 
from the Lemhi or Sal- 
mcm River to the head- 
waters of the Gear- 
water through the Nez 
Perce Pass. In later 
years the trail through 
the Nez Perce Pass 
was more frequently 
used by travellers than 
was the more north- 
em or Lo Lo route 
m ^^ ... ^.^ .^ ^^ through the moun- 

SAGVJAWEA STATUE, CITY PARK, PORTLAMD. tamS. 

36. The Explorers 
Meet the Ne» Pcrces.— On September 13 Lewis and C3ark 
again entered Idaho by way of the LoLo Ttail. They fol- 
lowed the general course of this old Indian road along the 
baddx>ne that lies between the north and middle branches 
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of the Gearwater. A week later, on September 30, they 
descended upon the modem Weippe Prairie. It was upon 
these fertile upland meadows near the modem village of 
Weqipe that the explorers met the Nez Perce Indians for 
the first time. 

37. BuUdins: the Canoes.— On September 34 the trav- 
ellers followed down the present Jim Ford Credc and two 
days later reached the confluence of the North Foik of the 
Gearwater with the main stream. The site selected for 
their headquarters while in this vicinity was at ''Canoe 
Camp/' a pleasant ''smaU bottom'' situated on the south 
side of the Clearwater and not far from the modem village 
of Ahsaka. Having decided to complete their outbound 
journey by water, the party now began the constructi<m of 
five pirogues or long log canoes. Since many of the men 
were weak or ill, they were glad to adopt the Indian meth- 
ods of burning out the log canoes to save themselves hard 
labor. 

Game was scarce, and what little wolf and panther meat 
they could obtain was eaten with relish. Another horse 
was killed to make a nourishing soup for the invalids. 

When the canoes were ready, the horses to the number of 
38 were branded and intrusted to the Indians, who prom- 
ised to care for them until the party returned the nert 
year. 

38. Chief Twisted-Hair.— While they were at Canoe 
Canq>, Chief Twisted-Hair extended every hoq>itali1y to 
them. He gave them provisions and drew for them a 
map showing the relative positions of the Gearwater, the 
Snake, and Uie Columbia. For durability he made a xxap 
of elk-skin, and on it indicated where the different tribes of 
Indians were to be foxmd. In his journal Clark describes 
the chief as being always ''cheerful and sincere in his con- 
duct" 

On October 7 the party embarked on the Gearwater. 
The next day they passed Colter's Creek, now known as 
the Potlatch River. They saw Indians on both iMuiks aloog 
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the way, and often stopped to barter and obtain provisions. 
Seigcant Ptttrick Gass, who kq>t a diaiy all through the 
tii^y wrote under die date of the 9th: 

^We have some Frenchmen who prefer dog-^esh to 
fish; and they here got two or three dogs from the Indians.'^ 
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XSWB AND CLAXK MEDALS TOUMD Of AN WDIAN GIAVB NEAE MOUTH 

or poiiATCH xivn m 1S99. 

In time all the party but Gark came to like dog stew 
and they purchased dogs from the Indians, three and five 
at a time. 

39. A Lewis and Clark Medal Discovered near the 
Mouth of the Potlatch River.— -For the sake of cultivat- 
ing good will among the tribes through which they passed 
medals were often given to the Indian chiefs by the ex- 
pedition leaders. In the joiunals of Lewis and Qaik, Gass 
and Qrdway menticm is nuule of the fact that some of these 
msdals were distributed by the explorers while passing 
throuj^ Idaho. In 1899, near the mouth of the Potlatch 
Siver, one of these Lewis and Gark medals was found in 
ao Indian grave. It was one of the beautiful Jefferson me- 
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dallion medals, and had been carefully wrapped in many 
thicknesses of deer or buffalo hide. In the same grave, 
which was doubtl^s that of a Nes Perce chief, were found 
various articles such as beads, brass and copper ornaments, 
arrow-heads, knives, hatchets, and other curious relics. 
On one side of the medal was a medalli<m bust of President 
Jefferson and on it was engraved the Iq^end: ''Th. Jeffer- 
son, President of the U. S. AJD. 1801.'' On the q)posite 
side were represented such peace-emblems as the clasped 
hands, the pipe and battle-axe crossed, and the simple in- 
scription: 'Teace and Friendshq>/' Ilus medal is now in 
possession of the American Museum of Natural ffistory. 
New York City. 

40. The Explorers Reach the Junction of the Clear- 
water and the Snake Rivers. — After a most venturesome 
voyage in their little flotilla of log canoes the exploring 
party reached the. junction of the Snake and Qearwater 
Rivers on October 10, 1805. They established their camp 
''below the junction on the right side of the river" on a 
site opposite the present dty of Garkson and diagonally 
across from Lewiston. On October 16 the Columbia was 
reached, and in early November the expedition leaders 
came in sight of the Pacific. They wintered amcmg the 
Clatsc^ Indians andstarted back in the q>ring. 

41. The Return. — May found them again on the Clear* 
water, just east of Lewiston. The Nez Perces were glad 
to see them, and Captain Clark was surprised at being 
presented with a fine gray mare, for which the d<mor asked 
only a bottle of eye-water in return. The previous autumn 
the captains had given medicine which had helped some of 
the Indians, and now they were besi^;ed by patients from 
far and near. Clark was the favorite physician, and at times 
had as many as 50 patients. 

On the loth of May, 1806, Lewis and Clark first saw 
the beautiful Eamiah Valley. They were conducted thither 
by a party of Nez Perces to a council of the principal 
chiefs of the tribe. In the centre of the Indian village was 
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a house 150 feet long, made of sticks, pdes, and mattiiig. 
Twenty-four fires were arranged in a strai^t line throu^ 
the middle. This meant that at least 34 fairulies lived there. 

At the council of the chiefs Lewis and Gark told them 
of the great United States, under whose protection they 
now were, and that the great chief at WashingUm wished 
them to live at peace with all the other Indian tribes. The 
leaders often n^ondered what sort of a message it was that 
finalty readied the savage mind as they gravcfy smdced the 
peace-pipe around the coundl-fire. The q)eech of the 
leaders, translated into French for Chaboneau, into Minne- 
taree for Sacajawea, whose Shoshcmi was forthwith d<me 
into Nes Perce, reached those who sat waiting by such a 
circuitous route that there was plenty of room for misun- 
derstanding. However, the fla^ medals, and beads pre- 
sented also carried their message and the meeting ended 
in a great feast. Afterward the whites were conducted to 
a spot already selected for their camp, which they were 
tdd was to be theirs while they remained in the valley. 
The site selected for this camp was near the present town 
of Kamiah in the beautiful Kamiah Valley, and was called 
Camp Chopunni^. 

The impatient travellers were compelled to remain here 
over a month, waiting for the snow on the mountains to 
melt They had little food, and as they were not accus- 
tomed to living on roots, the Indians hospitably presented 
them with a fat young horse. 

43. The Departure. — ^It was Jime before they could 
start back over Lo Lo Pass, so long did the snow Ihiger on 
the Bitter Root Mountains. Gathering all their horses, 
which Twisted-Hair had kept for them, they started home- 
ward. As before, they had difficulties in the mountains; 
but when the trail seemed hopelessly lost Sacajawea, like 
a migrating bird, found the right pass and they reached 
the headwaters of the Missouri without loss. 
* When they reached the hmne of the Mandan Indians, 
.Sacajawea and her husband left the expedition. The 
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Frenchman received five hundred dollars for his services; 
the gentle Sacajawea nothing. This is hard to explain, 
but the service she gave was one that no money could re- 
pay. After leaving the Mandan towns the party missed 
the bird-woman and the dusky little pappoose, who all un- 
consciously had been a gentle, humaniring influence among 
that company of men. When the party neared St Louis 
they fired a salute and all the village came down to the 
river and welcomed them as if they had returned from the 
dead. 

The Lewis and Dark expedition stands first and alone 
as oxu- national epic of exploration. It was a success be- 
cause of the oneness of mind of the two leaders, the disci- 
pline and obedience of the men, and the resolute front 
that all presented to the hardships and ei^>osui;e8 of the 
wilderness. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE FUR-TRADERS 

43* The Coming of the Trappers. — ^For a half-century 
after the Lewis and Clark expedition the <mward move- 
ment of events in Idaho is the story of the <^>erations of 
far companies. While there were numerous fur-trading 
dganizations in the field, the most powerful of them all was 
the Hudson's Bay Company, whose Columbian head- 
quarters were at Fort Vancouver in the present State of 
Washington. 

44* The Northwest Company. — To a representative 
of the Northwest Company, whose headquarters were at 
Fort William on Lake Superior, belongs the distinction of 
having built Idaho's first trading-post On September lo, 
1809, David Thompson, a partner, having entered Idaho 
from the north began to erect substantial log houses near 
the site of the present town of Hope on the northeast shore 
of Lake Pend d'Oreille under the name of ''Kullyq>ell 
House.'' This trading-post was in actual use for two 
winters, when it was abandoned for a more favorable lo- 
caticMi near the present dty of Spokane. While David 
Tliompson was an Engliahnian, Americans as well as his 
own countrymen can well afford to honor his memory, for 
he was an intrepid pathfinder, an accurate surveyor and 
geographer, and an upri^^t man. 

4S. Later Activities of the Northwest Company in 
Idaho.— The Northwest Company continued to trade with 
car Uaho Indians until 1821, when it was merged into the 
greater Hudson's Bay Company. The ''Northwesters,'' as 
ibey are often called, pushed the fur^trading business in 
Idaho with vigor during the years z8i8, 1819, i8ao, and 
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1821. With Fort N« Perce (Fort Walla Walla) as a 
base, they trapped along our rivers and streams and carried 
away a golden harvest of peltries. The manager and chief 
factor during these romantic years was Donald Mackenzie, 
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» SITE or "KULLYSPSLL house/' IDAHO'S JIRST TRADING-POST. 
TOWN OF HOPE. 

an experienced ''bourgeois/'^ of powerfid frame, fearless as 
a lion, and a master of Indian wiles and strategy. It is 
to Donald Mackenzie that we are indebted for the naming 
of the Weiser, Payette, Boise, Malade, the Portneuf , as well 
as other well-known Idaho rivers. 

46. The Missouri Fur Company. — It was an Amer- 
ican, Andrew Henry, of the Missouri Fur Company, who 
erected Idaho's second fur-trading post In the vicinity 
of the present dty of St Anthony in southeastern Idaho, 
in the fall of 1810, Henry built two or three log houses 
which were to serve as temporary quarters for his men and 
goods. These rude structures were afterward known as 
Fort Henry. The fierce Blackfeet Indians of Montana were 

* A Fiencli word meaning proprietor or partner in the oompany; oone^Modf 
ing to " bushaway,** uaed by the American trappeia. 
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Indirectly req)onsible for the erection of this post In the 
fan of 1809 Henry, in oonq>any with a large force of tn^pers 
Bnd traders, had ascended die Missouri and Yellowstone 
Rivers and had crossed over to the Three Forics of the 
lifissouri River. In this chmce beaver territory the com- 
pany expected to reap a rich reward. The Bladcfeet, how- 
ever, became so troublesome 
that the trading-post there 
was abandoned and Henry 
with part of the men and 
AnoGiAPH OF ANDREW HENRY, goods CTOSsed the Continental 

Divide into Idaho. Here they 
trapped and traded with the Shoshoni Indians until the 
^ring of z8ii, when Henry bade a final farewell to Idaho. 
Que of the hired tnqjpers and guides who assisted Henry 
was John Hoback. He remained in the r^on for a num- 
ber oi years and gave his name to Hoback River, near our 
eastern boundary-line. » 

47. The Pacific Fur Company.— John Jacob Astor was 
an American merchant prince of New York City, who^ 
fortune had been made in the fur-trade. With dear vision, 
early in his career, he saw the possibilities of the fur-trade 
in the basin of the Columbia. Realizing that the ambi- 
tious ''Northwesters'' of Canada would be 'sure to want 
this choice trapping r^on for themselves, Astor decided to 
enter the field first and establish prior rights. He accord- 
ingly <»ganized the Pacific Fur Company in 1809, and in 
1810 commissioned certain partners to sail around Cape 
Horn and found Fort Astoria at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. Another party, with trading-goods, was mobilized at 
St Louis to proceed overland to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. It was their duty to note suitable points in the 
interior where trading-posts mi^t be established. The 
leader sdected by Astor for conducting the overland expe- 
dition was a young man under thirty years of age, Wilson 
Price Hunt, fonnerly of St Louis, but at this time a resi- 
dent of Trenton, New Jersey. 
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48. The Hunt Party Reaches Idaho— Hunt with his 
party of sixty-five men left St Louis in the fall of 1810 
and passed the winter near St Josq>h, Missouri In April, 
181 1, the Astorians began their celebrated joiuney. Dur- 
ing the ^ring and summer they 
ascended the Missouri River and 
pa^ed through portions of the 
present States of South Dakota, 
Montana, and Wyoming. On Sep- 
tember 16 from the summit of 
Union Pass, Wyoming, the Himt 
party caught their first glimpse of 
the snowy peaks of the Three 
Tetons, the most noted landmarks 
of the Northwest The sight of 
the Teton Peaks, once on Idaho 
soil but now in Wyoming, sent a 
thrill of joy through the weary 
travellers. They realized that they 
were nearing the headwaters of one 

of the great branches of the Colimibia, whose mouth was 
the cherished goal of their ambitions. 

49. They Sail Down the Snake in Canoes. — ^During 
late September the Astorians crossed the Teton Pass and 
entered that beautifid valley of the Teton River known as 
Pierre's Hole in the present Teton County, Idaho. On 
October 8 they arrived at Fort Henry in the vicinity of 
the modem St. Anthony, and occupied for ten days the 
deserted log cabins built the preceding autiunn by ^drew 
Henry. At this point the party xoade a sad blimder. 
They decided to abandon their horses and trust to the 
river the rest of the way. The Snake was navigable for 
canoes^ at this point and the voyagers little realized that, 
in their rude pirogues, they were attempting to float on 
one of the world's most treacherous and turbident streams. 

50. Disaster at <' Caldron Linn."— On October 19 the 
party bade farewell to Fort Henry and in fifteen canoes 
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glided down Snake River. After they had travelled about 
fifty mfles the river began to plunge anu>ng rocks. On 
October 21 they porta^ around Idaho Falls, and on 
October 24 reached American Falls. A sad disaster awaited 
the p9ity on October 28, when one of the canoes struck a 
rode in a rapids near the present site of Milner, Idaho, 
and was capsized. Antoine Qappine, an expert Canadian 
steersman, was thrown into the raging stream and was 
drowned. This bad stretch of Snake River, hemmed in 
for miles by towering cliffs, was designated by the jaded 
Astorians as the ''Caldron Linn'' and the ''Devil's Scuttle 
Hole." 

5z. On Foot to Astoria. — ^Travel by canoes was given 
iq> at this point The surplus goods were cached, and the 
. Astorians, in several detachments, started to make their 
way as best they could to the Columbia. Donald Macken- 
zie, with a small party, succeeded in reaching the Clear- 
water by striking out to the Aiorthward and penetrating the 
rous^ mountainous r^on on the east bank of the Snake 
River lying between the Weiser and the Qearwater. After 
reaching the Qearwater the Mackenzie party travelled by 
canoes down the Colimibia and reached Astoria almost a 
month in advance of Hunt This achievement by Mac- 
kenzie is <me of the most brilliant pathfinding exploits as- 
sociated with our Western history. 

5a. The Hunt and Crooks Parties. — On November 
9 good-sized parties under Ramsay Crooks and Himt set 
out for the Columbia. After leaving Caldron Linn, Crooks 
foDowed along the south side of the Snake River through 
southern Idaho and eastern Qr^;on. Finally the membos 
of his party were brought to a halt by the impassable moun- 
tainous region at the Box Canyon of the Seven Devils 
Mountains, and were forced to retrace their steps over 
part of the joum^ they had just travelled. Leaving Cal- 
dron Linn, Hunt had followed the general direction of the 
later "Or^on Trail'' On November 21 he passed throu^^ 
the piesent South Boise and continued westward through 
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the Boise VallQr until he reached the Snake River. He 
then travelled northward on the east or Idaho bank of the 
Snake until, on December 6, his progress was also barred by 
the rough and precipitous character of the mountains in 
the Seven Devils r^on. Turning back up the Snake, Himt 
was hafled from the opposite baiJc by the Crooks party oa 
the morning of December 7. The parties continued tiieir 
retrograde southward movement on either bank of the 
Snake imtil the Weiser was reached by the Himt par^. 
At this point Hunt effected a crossing, and the two groups 
were reunited. The exhausted travellers were now guided 
by a Snake Indian up the Burnt River and across Or^on 
to the Columbia. A few members remained and wint^ed 
with the Indians near the present city of Weiser and reached 
the Colimibia in the spring of 181 2. 

53. Hunt's Later Career. — ^Hunt and his party were 
the first white men to pass over the famous route that 
afterward became the Oregon Trail. He was also the first 
white man to lead an expedition through southern Idaho. 
He was possessed of rare qualities of character and coiurage, 
but was imfitted by experience for the leadership of a long 
overland expedition. He showed a fine loydty to his 
chief, John Jacob Astor, from first to last He later became 
one of the highly respected citizens of St Louis and was 
appointed postmaster of that city in 1822 by President 
James Monroe. One of his dose personal friends and dis- 
tinguished fellow townsmen was General William Qark, 
the veteran explorer. Himt died in St Louis in April, 
1842. 

54* A Trapping Expedition to Idaho.— The partners 
of the Pacific Fur Company, during their travels through 
Idaho, had been impressed with the fine beaver streams 
that emptied into the Snake. They accordmgly outfitted 
a party to return here in the fall of 1813. Thel»derof the 
party was one of the partners, an honest Irishman by the 
name of John Reed. Reed erected a cabin near the mouth 
of the Boise, but here, in January, 1814, he and his little 
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party were massacred whfle trailing along the Boise. 
For some years after this event the Boise River was known 
as Reed's River. 

5$. The Hudson's Bay Company. — ^In 182 1 the North* 
west Cranpany and the Hudson's Bay Company brought 
an end to the ruinous commercial warfare that had ex- 
isted between them for years and 
^^^■^■"^^■^**^ imited under the name of the Hud- 
I v^^f^^ son's Bay Company. In 1824 

Doctor John McLoughlin arrived 
in Or^[on to assume his duties as 
chief factor or manager of the 
Columbia District of ^ this great 
fur company. For twenty-two 
years, like a monarch, he ruled the 
great game-preserve that lay with- 
in the Columbia Basin. While 
Doctor McLoughlin governed his 
trapping empure with a hand of 
iron, yet his fine qualities of head 
and heart, his generosity, his hu- 
manity, and his great administra- 
tive ability, have enshrined his memory in the affections 
of the people of the Pacific Northwest To-day he bears 
the loving title, ''Father of Oregon." 

56. Operations of Hudson's Bay Company in Idaho. 
—For over thirty years the Hudson's Bay Company was 
the great monopoly that controlled not only the fur-trade 
but the stock and mercantile business in wluit are now the 
States of Or^on, Washington, and Idaho. Annually, 
until 1836, under a chief trader and a derk a large trapping- 
party was sent to southem Idaho, where they would re- 
main for nine or ten months. These parties of ten consisted 
of as many as one hundred men and two hundred horses. 
The tr8^[>pers depended for food upon game and upon the 
vast herds of buffalo which fed in the valleys of the streams 
both north and south of Snake River. 
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57. The First or Temporary Fort Boise. — ^In 1834 
the Hudson's Bay Company erected Fort BoisOi its first 
Idaho trading-post It was built by chief trader Th<Hnas 
McKay on the Reed or Boise River about ten miles horn 
its mouth* It was a simple log structure. In 1838 the site 
was changed to the east bank of the Snake River and a 
short distance north of the mouth of the Boise River. In 
the summer of 1836 the Whitman party were guests at this 
little Boise River post Mrs. Whitman, in her diary, tells 
us that at eleven o'clock on Sunday morning, August 21, 
1836, in response to an invitation from his Hudson's Bay 
hosts Reverend H. H. Spalding preached a sermon at tht 
fort This was the second sermon preached within the 
boundaries of the present Idaho. 

58. The Second or Permanent Fort Boise. — The 
second or permanent Fort Boise had a romantic and inter- 
esting history. The amoimt of the fur business transacted 
at this post was never large. Built for the pmpose of draw- 
ing away business from Fort Hall, which had been erected 
earlier in 1834, Fort Boise had been a success, for in 1836 
the Hudson's Bay Company acquired Fort Hall by pur- 
chase and that became their chief Idaho trading-post 
The later Fort Boise became one of the celebrated stof^ing- 
points on the old Qr^on Trail diuring the third and fourth 
decades of the last century. Here, after the long dusty 
journey over the Snake River plains, the tired and himgry 
emigrants were welcomed and often their scanty stores re- 
plenished. The outside walls were thick and durable and 
made of adobe or clay. Blockhouses were placed at the 
comers so as to protect the sides in case of attach. The 
main entrance opened on Snake River. \^thin the walls 
were several small buildings one story high and arranged 
around the four sides. They were used as storehouses for 
the peltry and for living qiiarters. 

59* Francis Payette.— The most interesting character 
associated with old Fort Boise diuring the fascinating fur- 
trading and emigration period was Francis Payette. It 
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was he who gave his name to Payette River and the dty of 
PSayette. T^ numerous emigrants who were the bene- 
fiaaiies of his generous and polite hospitality have expressed 
their gratitude in many a touching tribute. Thomas J. 
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Famham, who visited Fort Boise in 18391 has left us this 
brilliant pen-picture of the courtly Payette: 

60. Pamham's Description of Francis Payette. — ''Mr. 
Fayette • • • received us with every mark of khidness; gave 
our horses to the care of his servants, and introduced us 
immediatdy to the chairs, table, and edibles of his apart- 
ments. He • • • is a merry, fat old gentleman of fifty, who, 
although in the wildemess all the b^t years of his life, has 
retained that manner of benevolence in trifles, of seating 
and serving you at table, of directing your attention con- 
tinually to some little matter of interest, so strikingly 
agreeable in that mercurial [French-Canadian] people. 

''The Z4th and 15th [of September, 1839] were spent 
veiy pleasantly with this gentleman. Dining that time he 
feasted us with excellent bread, and butter made from an 
Ameiican caw, obtained from some of the missionaries; 
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with baked, hoSled^ fried, and broiled salmon— and, at my 
request, with some of his adventures in the wilderness. 
On the i6th • • • a 'bon jour' having been returned by 
Mons. Payette, with the additional kmd wish of a 'bon 



EXTEUOR or FORT BOISE. 

voyage' to us over the moimtains, we left the old gentle- 
man to his solitary domain/' 

6x. The Last Years of the Hudson's Bay Company in 
Idaho.— Although the Treaty of 1846 transferred to the 
United States title to that portion of the Qr^on country 
lying south of the 49th parallel, yet the Briti^ flag with 
Uie letters H. B. C. (Hudson's Bay Company) woven in its 
folds continued to float over Fort Hall and Fort Boise for 
several years. Upon the breaking out of the Indian wars 
of 1855, these historic Idaho posts were abandoned. It 
was not until 1869 that the United States agreed to reim- 
burse the Hudson's Bay Company for her possessory rights 
in Idaho, Oregon, and Washmgton. In its later yeaa the 
company engaged in merchandking with the emigrants, re- 
tired trappers, and the Indians, and in cattle-raising more 
than in gathering furs. 
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<b. The Rocky Mountain Fur Company. — ^In 1822, 
the year after the absorption of the Northwest Company 
by the Hudson's Bay Company, the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company was organized at St Louis with American capital. 
The organizers and guiding ^irits of this company, during 
the first years of its career, were General Wilham H. Ash- 
ley and Major Andrew Henry, the builder of Fort Henry 
in Idaho. Ashley, next to Thomas H. Benton, became 
Missouri's most influential citizen. It was the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company that introduced American trappers 
into Idaho about 1823. Among the men associated with 
this St Louis company who hunted and trapped along 
Idaho's fine beaver streams were Jedediah S. Smith, David 
Jackson, William L. Sublette, Milton G. Sublette, James 
P. Beckwourth, Joseph Medc, and Robert Newell. In 
1826 Smith, Jackson, and W. L. Sublette succeeded Gen- 
eral Ashley in the management of this business. No trad- 
ing-posts were established by this company, the annual 
Rmdezvous serving as a substitute. The favorite meeting- 
point for these annual assemblages was the Green River 
Valley in what is now western Wyoming. 

^ The Golden Age of Trapping in Idaho. — The 
golden age of the fiur-trade in Idaho was from 1820 to 1830; 
In that decade numerous himters followed the shrub-em- 
bowered streams of Idaho, set their large steel traps^ and 
took away their golden harvest of peltries. Many of these 
tn4>pers were unlettered and obscure men who have left 
behmd but a scant record of their deeds. Out of the haze 
and confusion of this period only a few names and events 
stand out clearly. 

64. Pierre's Hole.— Pierre's Hole, now known as Teton 
Basin, Teton Gnmty, Idaho, was a famous meeting-place 
fnr the trapping fraternity. This beautiful oasis in a moun- 
tain desert was a green valley about thirty miles long and 
bom five to fifteen miles wide. It looked somewhat like a 
stretch of prairie land, and had no trees except the cotton- 
woods and willows that flourished upon the banks of the 
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mountain streams that flowed thiouc^ ^^ At its east end 
towered the Three Tetons, those silent sentinels which 
dominate the landscape and can be seen for a distance 
of seventy-five miles. 

6$. The RendezTOtts.— The Rendezvous was the an- 
nual gathering of the trapping fraternity for the purpose 
of trade and merriment in some green mountain valley. 
Hieae unique wilderness assemblages were originated in 
1824 by General Ashley^ of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company, to serve as substitutes for established forts, such 
as were found in the valleys dominated by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. This strange gathering in the wilderness 
was a peculiar institution that flourished for a little more 
than a decade and then passed away forever with the con- 
diti(His that produced it To the Rendezvous came rq>- 
lesentatives of the fur companies, free or independent 
hunters fnnn their distant mountain hai^nts, and Indians 
&om various tribes. After the trafficking and trading busi- 
ness was finished the ''moimtain-men'' went in for carousal 
and dissq>ation. Men with impassive faces gambled at 
cards; flat^ liquor-k^;s and whiskey-bottles were opened 
and emptied; and scenes of wildest revelry followed. The 
Tndians, not to be outdone by the white men, joined in the 
gambling, horse-radng, and drunken quarrels. At the 
dose of the week the fur-laden pack-animals and their 
owners returned to civilization and the trappers departed 
for their lonely mountain retreats. 

66. Captain B. L. E. Bonneville. — ^In 1832 Captain 
Bonneville, a soldier in the r^;ular army, procured a leave 
of absence and led an e]q)edition to Idaho. While he came 
as a traveller and itinerant fur-trader, it is now known 
that his misaon, a sort of secret one, was also to furnish 
mfoimation relative to the Qr^on country and the meth- 
ods of the Hudson's B&y Company. 

67. The Most Picturesque Figure in Barly Idaho 
Histmy.— Deq[>ite Bonneville's relatively small fur-trading 
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achievements, he is easQy the most picturesque figure in our 
eariy history. It must be remembered, too, that he re- 
mained longer on our soil and wandered over more of our 
territory than did any other character associated with our 
early history. Moreover, we are indebted to Bonneville 
for having,, in a sense, in^ired 
Washington Irving^s historic and 
literary classic, ''The Adventures 
of Captain Bonneville.'' While 
this fascinating volume has given 
a diq;>roportionate significance to 
BonneviUe's achievements, yet it 
is and will always remain a valu- 
able soiirce-work on the American 
fur-trade. 

68. Influential Friends.— There 
are few men in American history^ 
who were blessed with more influ- 
ential friends than was Bonne- 
ville. When he came to this coun- 
try from his birthplace, France, it 
was our Thomas Paine, the noted 
Revolutionary writer and friend of Washington, who se- 
cured his cadetship at West Point When Lafayette visited 
this country in 1825, he selected yoimg Bonneville to act 
as aide in his tour of the United States. He took such a 
liking to the genial and courteous Bonneville that the 
young cadet received an invitation to live in the beautiful 
Lafayette home in France. When Bonneville returned to 
the United States a few years later he was assigned to 
various Western military posts. It was while performing 
frontier duties that he decided to become a wilderness- 
breaker and try his hand at the fur-trade. When he re- 
tumed from his Western e]q)edition, he was a frequent 
guest at the country home of John Jacob Astor. Here he 
entertained Astor and Washington Irving wit)i the story 
of his Westem exploits. Irvkig proved himself a true 
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frioMl wfaen he immortalized Bomieville by writing the 
chanmng volume on the tatter's Western adventures. 
As a fitting climax to the benefactions he had already 
received from distinguished friends. President Andrew 
Jaduan^ throus^ his powerful personal and political influ- 
ence, succeeded in having him reinstated in the army, 
after he had wilfully overstayed his leaVe of absence. 

69. Bonneville Across the Plains, x832-x835.— With 
izo men and ao wagons drawn by oxen and mules Bonne- 
ville started from bMlq>endence, Missouri, May i, 1832. 
He reached Pierre's Hde, Idaho, in Sq>tember of thkt 
year. To Bonneville belongs the distinction of having 
been the first Western travdler to take wagons as far as 
Green River in western Wyoming. He was a pronounced 
success as an e]q)edition manager, and reached Idaho \rith- 
out a single accident 

70. Bonneville in Lemhi County. — ^Bonneville passed 
the autumn and early winter of 1832 at his temporary post 
situated at the mouth of Carmen Creek, a few miles north 
of the nKxiem Salmon City. Numerous bands of friendly 
Indians soon visited the camp and destroyed the game and 
pasturage in the vidnity. Finding a new location neces- 
saiy, the Bonneville party, in December, followed along the 
iq)per course of the Lemhi River, passed through the **nar- 
low goige'' on Timber Creek, and established a second 
camp in the picturesque Swan Basin — ^''a perfect hunter's 
Efyahun— locked up among cliffs and precipices.''^ Here 
00 Christmas Day Bonneville and his men were served an 
dalxnate feast of bitter roots, venison, elk-meat, and moun- 
taiAHQiutton by the Nes Perce chief, Kowsoter. 

71. A Moskrat-Hunt — The next qpring Bonneville^ 
iddle on his way to the Wood River country, decided to 
hunt muskrats in the Big Lost River Valley, lliis valley was 
then known as the Godin River Valley. Its swamps were 
fun of queer-looking muskrat houses. Bonneville was anx- 
ious to make a record as a hunter, so he thought this waa 

> Inrii«^ ** BconeviOe^'* ^4K XIV. 
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his opportunity. He offered an extra high price for eVery 
muskrat aq>tiired by his men. The ambitions of the 
trappers were fired and everything was starting out splen- 
didly when the whole undertalmig was brought to an 
abrupt dose. One of Bonneville's hunters rush^ into his 
camp with'the news that some rival trappers were in the 
valley. It was Milton Sublette, of the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company, with a band of experienced trappers. They 
were also on their way to the Wood River country, where 
beaver were known to be plentiful. The presence of unex- 
pected rivab took the life out of Bonneville's big spring 
project. The next month was spent by Sublette and 
Bonneville in trying to outhunt and outwit each other in 
the Wood River country. Since Bonneville vras an un- 
trained man in the trapping business, it is safe to conclude 
that he was badly beaten by Sublette's expert mountaineers. 

72. Bonneville in Bear Lake County. — ^In the autumn 
of 1833 we find Bonneville pitching his camp on the outlet 
of Bear Lake, near the present dty of Mon^pelier. This 
body of water vras then known as Little Lake, to distin- 
guish it from Great Salt Lake lying south of it A few days 
later Bonneville visited Soda Springs in Bannock County. 
This celebrated curiosity was then known as Beer Spring. 
Bonneville described the water here as having the taste of 
beer. He could not persuade the Indians to taste it. 

73. Bonneville on the Portneuf.— The open^ grassy plain 
near the mouth of the Portneuf River was a favorite 
meeting-place for Bonneville's men and he selected this 
site for his second winter camp. It vras located about ten 
miles northwest of the site of the town of Bancroft in 
the present Baimock County. Gear i^rings of water 
abounded here and grass grew in abundance in the open 
plain. It was near the future Oregon Trail, and only a 
few mOes away was the site of Fort Hall, the converging 
point of numerous trails. In this favored r^on the Bonne- 
ville party passed their second winter in Idaho. While the 
Baniuu:k Indians were not so civilized or intelligent as were 
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fhe Nez Perces in the Lemhi country, yet Bonneville man- 
aged to secure their good-will through his tactful methods 
of dealing with them« 

74. Bonneville's Achierements.— Bonneville left Idaho 
in the spring <rf 1835. While he failed to make money in 
the fur business, yet his Western enterprise produced some 
far-reaching results. He managed his men so well that 
during his thjree years' stay in the mountains not a man 
under his personal control lost his life. He greatly extended 
the geographical knowledge of his time by drawing two 
valuable mi^ <rf the far Western country. By furmshing 
Irving with the materials for his charming volume, "The 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville/' he aroused the interest 
of a whole nation in the great romantic West 

75. Bonneville's Later Life.— After leaving Idaho Cap- 
tain B<mneville won many distinctions. He fought with 
gallantry in the Seminole and Mexican Wars. Although 
his 8yn]q)athies were with the South, he remained loyal to 
the Union durinEg the Civil War. He died in 1878, at a 
lipe (dd age, at Fort Smith, Arkansas. His grave may be 
seen to-day in Bellefcmtaine Cemetery, St Louis, Missouri. 
It should be an object ci interest to every Idaho citizen, 
for it marks the resting-place of the Captain Coiuteous 
who was Idaho's first soldier of fortune. 

y6. Nathaniel J. Wyeth.— The name <rf Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth is an honored one in Idaho history. He was not 
<»ly the founder of historic Old Fort Hall, but was a clear- 
headed business man and possessed plenty of pluck, ini- 
tiative, and practical sense. Moreover, he was a fine, 
loyal, patriotic American citizen. He was one of the really 
great Americans associated with the fur-trade in the Co- 
lumbia Basin. 

77* Wyeth from Distinguished New England Ances- 
try. — Captain Wyeth grew to manhood in the classic en- 
vironment <rf Harvard University in the famous old town 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The families <rf both his 
lather and mother were old and honored ones in New Eng- 
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land. On his mother's side he was related to John 
Hancock, signer of the Declaration of Indq;)endence9 
and throned the Wyeth family he was related to Geoige 
Wythe of Virginia, another signer of that famous doc- 
ument His father, Jacob Wyeth, built Fresh Pond Hotd 
in the vidnity <rf Harvard CoUege 
and made a good-sized fortune, r /-.•^ yr^^Wf^-Wi; 
In the early years of the last 
century this hotel was a favorite 
resort for Harvard students and 
young people of Cambridge. It 
was here that Nathaniel J. Wyeth 
was bom in 1802. The girlhood 
home of his mother, Elizabeth 
Jarvis, was situated near Cam- 
bridge Common, on the old road to 
Lexington. New England tradi- 
tion luis it that ''the two Misses 
Jarvis looked out of the windows of c^^f^ h a^pm ^ Bm. 
their home to see two British sol- Nathaniel j. wyeth. 
diers drink at their well on their 

way to Concord.'' Part of this Jarvis estate was bought 
by Harvard College for an athletic field and is now uised 
for tennis-courts. In 1832, although only thirty years of 
age, Wyeth was successfully managing a proq)erous ice 
business in his native city. It was the spirit of adventure, 
coupled with the hope of riches through the fur and sal- 
mon trade, that sent this young Cambridge merchant to 
the far West 

78. Wyeth*8 First Expedition,— Captain Wyeth's first 
overland expedition from Boston passed through Idaho in 
the summer of 1832, and reached Fort Vancouver in the 
autumn of that year. Here, near the mouUi of the Co- 
lumbia, Wyeth waited for his supply-ship. The Sultana. It 
never arrived, however, as it had su£fered shq>wreck while 
on the way around Cape Horn. In February, 1833, he was 
compelled to return home, after having made the fiurst con- 
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tinuous journey on record from Boston to the mouth of the 
Odumbia. 

79. Wjeth Returns to Idaho. — In 1834 Captam 
Wycth returned to Idaho. This time he brought out a 
stock of goods to fill an order which had been placed the 
previous year by Smith, Jackson, and William Sublette, of 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. Just as Wyeth ar- 
rived, however, amtrdl was passing to the three partners, 
Fitzpatrick, Bridger, and Milton Sublette. These new 
owners refused to honor the contract, so Wyeth found him- 
stM in the Western mountains with a large outfit of mer- 
chandise on his hands. 

80. Wyeth Builds Port HalL— In order to protect and 
keep his goods until he could make other arrangements 

to dispose of them he built 
Fort Hall, in the summer 
of 1834. He erected this 
j>ost on the left bank of 
the Snake River, nine 
miles above the mouth of 
the Portneuf , northwest 
of the present dty of Po- 
catello. He named the 
Fort in honor of Henry 
Hall, senior member of 
the Boston firm that fi- 
nanced his expedition. 

8z. The Appearance of 
Port HaU Under Ameri- 
can Control. — Old Fort 
Hall at the time of its 
erection by Wyeth was a 
crude but substantial log structure. The outer log wall, 
or stockade, was eighty feet square and consisted of cot- 
tonwood-trees set <m end. This surrounding wall, or stock- 
ade, was about fifteen feet high. At the opposite angles 
were two bastions about eight feet square. In these were 
port-Jioles large enough for guns oi^. The quarters for 
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the men within the stockade were wnpit structures made 
of hewed logs covered with mud brick. Square holes in 
the roofs of the interior buildings served as windows. In 
the summer of 1836 there was a little garden-patch near 
the fort in. which grew turnips, peas, and onions. 
8a. Fort Hall under Hudson's Bay ControL — About 

1838, shortly after the Hudson's Bay Company assumed 
control of the fort, the structure was enlarged and strong 
adobe walls were substituted for the original cotfamwood 
logs. It was the custom of the company to keep these 
outer walls well whitewashed. It was doubtless these white 
walls glistening in the sunshine that caused a htingry, dust- 
covo:^ wayfarer to exclaim one bright September day in 

1839, as he caught his first glimpse of this long-looked-for 
post: ''An hour along the sands and wild wormwood; an 
hour along the banks of the Saptin (the Snake); and before 
us rose the white battlements of Fort Hall 1" In 1849 the 
fort is described as being built of clay or adobe. Its main 
entrance faced in the direction of the Portneuf and its rear 
walls extended back toward the banks of Snake River. 
There was a blockhouse at one of the angles. The main 
building within the fort was occupied by the chief trader, 
and the smaller ones were used as stordiouses or quarters 
for the company's enq>loyees. In 1852 a pioneer notes in 
his journal that over a hundred army wagons were stand- 
ing around the fort, which was then in a dilapidated om- 
dition. In 1855 the j>ost was abandoned by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. It was used for a time as mOitary quarters 
for our government troops during the Civil War. In the 
year 1869 Great Britain and the United States reached an 
agreement by which the latter country was to reimbiu:se 
''in gold coin'' the Hudson's Bay Company for its posses- 
sory rights in Fort Hall, as well as its other holdings in the 
Oregon country, and the history of Idaho's famous dd 
Tabard Inn was at an end. 

83. Idaho's First FUg-Raistng at Old Fort HalL— 
It is to Wyeth's sturdy Americanism that we are indebted 
for Idaho's first flag-raising celebration. The erecti^m of 
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Fort Han, which was began in mid- July, 1834, was com- 
pleted <m Augiist 4* At simrise on August 6, out in the 
''Great American Desert,'' Wyeth and his little company 
conducted Idaho's first patriotic exercises, when an Amer- 
ican flag was floated over the fort Since the party did 
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not have with them any manufactured banner a ''home- 
made" flag was used for the occasion. It was made of un- 
bleached sheeting, strips of red flannel, and some blue 
patches which rq>resented the stars. 

84. Importance of Port Hall.— Fort Hall was one of 
the most important points on the Or^on Trail during the 
emigration period Situated in a pleasant bottom-land 
norUieast of the confluence of the Snake and Portneuf , it 
offered a hospitable resting-place to many a travd-stamed 
pioneer. Here the emigrant made preparations for the last 
stage of his joumey. In the early days of the trail, wagons 
were left here and pack-horses were substituted. Later on, 
however, as the tiuil became better known, wagons were 
taken dear through to the mouth of the Columbia. 

8s. Wjeth SeUs Port HaU.— The buflding of a sub- 
stantial fort in the Snake Country disturbed the Hudson's 
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Bay officers; so later in the same year they erected a rival 
post near the mouth of the Boise. Wyeth soon found that 
it was useless for single individuals to try to compete with 
this huge, experienced, and wealthy corporation. To save 
himself f roQi total loss he sold Fort Hall and all its appur- 
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tenances to this company in 1836. No other American at- 
tempted to dilute the commercial sway of the Hudson's 
Bay Company in the valle3rs of the Snake until after Ore- 
gon came under American control in 1846. 

86. Later Life of Wyeth.— After Wyeth returned from 
the mountains in 1836 he re-entered the ice business in 
his native dty. He built up a large export trade, and m- 
vented many new appliances, whidi are used even to the 
present day. WyeUi's two trading ventures in the far 
West evidently satisfied his fondness for adventure, for 
he passed the remainder of his life in Cambridge, and left 
behind him an honored name when he died, in 1856. 

Wyeth is one of the pluckiest heroes that the fur-trade 
produced. Temporary defeat only i^urred him on to greater 
effort In one of his letters James Russell Lowdl pays this 
merited tribute to his fellow townsman Wyeth: **l well 
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imiember his starting sixty years ago, and knew him well 
in after years. A bom leader of men, he was fitly called 
Captain Nathaniel Wyeth as long as he lived.'' Amer- 
icans wiU always honor his memory for his gallant attempt 
^'to rear the American flag in the k)st domains of Astoria.'' 
Wyeth's grave may be seen to-day in Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge, Massachusetts. On the gravestone is 
carved this simple but impropriate inscription: ''He Be- 
lieved in Himself." 

87. John C. Fremont— John C. Fremont was one of 
the noted explorers to pass through Idaho. Unlike some 
of his predecessors, he came neither in search of furs nor 
riches, but as an expert surveyor and map-maker, working 
under the direction of the national government On ac- 
count <^ the ever-expanding Westem migration and the 
fresh interest in the "Or^^on Question," the federal gov- 
ernment decided to send out exploring-parties to discover 
the best routes to travel across the plains.and mountains 
of the far West Fremont vras selected to lead three of 
these journeys of exploration. It was while he was con- 
ducting the second of these official expeditions, in 1843, 
that he passed through Idaho. 

88. Fremont Through Idaho, 2843.— When Fremont, 
in caaxpuiy with his friend and guide. Kit Carson, explored 
southern Idaho he followed the 1843 migration over the 
Oregon Trail and kept an accurate record of all the inter- 
esting things he saw. These observations were later pub- 
lished in a book called '' Fremont's Journal." One of iht 
most entertaining passages in this journal describes his 
visit at Fort Boise one fine October day in 1843. Frauds 
Pft3rettey the hoq>itable derk of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
was in charge of the fort He proved himself to be a most 
gradoiis host He escorted liie exploring-party into his 
wdl-stocked dairy and presented them wi^ a supply of 
fresh butter. While Fremont is not wanting in gratitude 
to his courteous host, he reminds us that the Fort Boise 
butter was ''by no means equal to that of Fort Hall— * 
imbably from scmie acddental cause." 
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89. Fremont's Achierement — Whfle Fremont's pet 
title, ''The Pathfinder/' is an exaggeraticm, yet he was a 
benefactor to the West He made the course of our West- 
em trails plain to countless emigrants. He helped remove 
the delusion from the minds of Eastern people that our 
West was a vast desert His records beoune immensely 
popidar and were widely circulated. Parkman, in his 
''Or^;on TVail/' tells us that in 1846 he found the mea at 
Fort^ Laramie, Wyoming, using the pages of Fremont's 
journal to make firecrackers for a Fourth-of-July celd>ra-^ 
tion. 
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WESTERN TRAILS 

90. The Making of a Trail.— When Wilson Price 
Hunt passed through the Boise Valley over the future 
Oregcm Trail while on his way to Astoria, in 1811, he did 
not lay out a new road. He used well-worn Indiaji paths 
which, in turn, followed the game trails of the buffalo and 
deer. The animals took the path they did because it was 
the shortest route between water-holes, and the men fol- 
lowed it for that reason and because they could live on the 
game. All of the early pioneer paths were Indian trails, 
and to-day many of our great railroads follow in the steps 
of the redskin and himter, for here are the easiest grades 
over the mountains. The great war-trail of the Iroquois, 
the valley <rf the Mohawk River, and west to Niagara 
Falls, is now followed by the New York Central Railroad. 
So in our country the Oi^^on Short Line follows very nearly 
the dd Or^^on Trail. The hills that echoed to the sound 
of the war-whoop now give back the shriek of the iron 
horse. This is the course of civilization: first, the wild 
beast, then the hunter, followed by the settler with his 
wag<m, and last the locomotive. 

91. Noted Trails.— It is these famous trails that made 
the growth of our country possible, and around them are 
gatli^red most <^ our frontier stories. In the East the most 
famous <rf these paths is die Old Wfldemess Trail, also 
known as Boone's Trail, and around it are centred the 
stirring stories <rf Daniel Boone's adventures. Next to 
the Qr^;on Trail, the greatest of the Westempaths was the 
Santa Fe Trail It led from Kansas City to the town of 
Santa Fe, in what is now New Mexico. A trader named 
Becknell was the first to open it and he was followed by 
Jcdediah Smith, who, after years <rf e]q;>loration and adven« 
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ture, lost his life <m this path. This Santa Fe Trail was, 
however, from first to last a traders', not a settlers', road. 
The caravans carried to the Mexicans manufactured goods 
and brought back to the States sQver, copper, hides, and 
other raw products. From Santa Fe there were two paths 
to the coast— the Gila Ttail, which ended at San Diego, 
and the Old Spanish Trail that ran to Los Angeles. These 
roads were, however, merely continuations of the Santa Fe 
Trail and were used for the same piupose at first, though 
later on they were used for settling Lower California. Aei* 
other of these highways was the California Trail, which 
originally branched off from the Or^^on Trail at the Raft 
River Crossing in what is now Cassia County, and followed 
a southwesterly course through the Sierras to Sacramento. 
During the California gold excitement in the eaiiy fifties a 
shorter route or cut-off was established which left the Oregon 
Trail at the modem station of Alexander in Bannock County 
and joined the old trail near the future site of the town of 
Sublett in Cassia County. The California Trail was much 
used in the settling of northem California. 

92. The Oregon Trail,— The Or^on Trail was un- 
questionably the most important of these Westem roads. 
For one reason, it was the longest From Independence, 
Kansas, to Or^on City, on the Willamette River in Ore- 
gon, is 2,020 nules, and these were the terminals of the 
Or^on Trail, while the Santa Fe Trail was only 775 miles 
in length. It was also more difficult and more dangerous. 
It erased three mountain ranges and went through the 
territory of no less than ten Indian tribes. The chief 
reason for the importance of the Oregon Trail lay not in 
its length nor difficulty but in the use to which the road 
was put The Santa Fe Trail was only a traders' route 
from first to last, but the Oregon Trail, also a traders' path 
at first, became the great r^td over which thousanck of 
immigrants poured into the Oregon. country. It was due 
to these setUers that the whole of the vast Northwest be- 
came American. They built homes, worked faims, and 
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established a government under the American flag; they 
cfutnunJbered the Hudscm's Bay Company fur-traders and 
made American possession <rf the Qregmi territory a living 
fact For this reascm alcme is the Qregmi Trail the most 
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important <rf the Westem roads, or indeed of any Amer- 
ican pioneer path, excq>t possibly the Wfldemess Road into 
Kentucky. 

93* The Oregon Trail in Idaho.— The Or^on Trail en- 
tered Idaho near the present town of Border, Wyoming. 
After passing through the Bear River Valley its course lay 
in a northwesterly direction toward Fort Hall. From this 
point the trail followed along the south side of the Snake 
Kiver until it came to the Island Ford near the modem 
Glenns Ferry. The road then left the Snake and struck 
out across the plains to the northwestward, passing near 
the sites of the future towns of Mountain Home and May- 
fiddy untn it reached the Boise River. Its course now 
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Stretched westward along the south side of the Boise Riven 
After passing through the present South Boise it crossed 
the Boise River at the canyon north of CaldwelL From 
here the trail passed throuj^ the site of what is now the 
town of Notus and followed down the Boise River until it 
crossed the Snake a second time 
at the ford near dd Fort Boise, 
the historic Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany post 

94* Travel over the Oregon 
TraiL — ^It was a long, hard trip 
from Kansas City to Fort Van- 
couver in those days. Practically 
the only method of travel was in 
a heavy covered i^ringless wagon 
drawn usually by two or more 
span of oxen. This carried the 
women of the family and the house- 
hold belongings, while the men rode 
alongside to guard against Indians 
and to provide fresh meat for the oweoon trail monument. 
table. The trip was too dangerous 

to be made by a single family, so they would band together 
in great wagon-trains for mutual protection. Some of these 
bands were huge. As these people were settlers, not gold* 
seekers nor traders, they took with them not only their furni- 
ture but also cattle. In 1843, in the first great emigrant 
train, there were nearly 1,000 men, women, and children and 
large droves of cattle. In these organized emigration-parties 
everything was done systematically. At night, in case of an 
Indian raid, a great corral would be formed by lashing the 
tongue of one wagon to the rear of the one ahead. The 
stodc belonging to the train was '^ night-herded'' and driven 
into the corral in the morning. The camp-fires were made 
on the outside of the corral. They would all start on sig- 
nal in the morning, and each wagon would lead in turn. 
If a wagon was not ready to start at the appo^kted time it 
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would lose its place and fall to the rear. The death-toll 
was veiy heavy; thousands were 8wq>t away by the cholera 
Bud by e3^x)6ure. The larger emigrant trains were not 
troubled much by the Indians. They confined their at- 
tadES to the smaller parties. Many thousands <rf graves 

marked the route of the trail, but 
more thousands lived to reach 
Oregon. 

95. The MuUan Road. — The 
Qr^;on Trail was the first great 
wagon-road through Idaho. An- 
other famous highway in the State 
was the United States military 
road that ran from Fort Benton at 
the falls of the Missouri in Mon- 
tana to Fort Walla Walla, Wash- 
ingtcm^ crossing Idaho at the Coeur 
d'Alene River. It was laid out by 
Captain John Mullan, and is al- 
ways known by his name. Theroad 
was 624 miles long and was designed to connect the end of 
navigation on the Missouri River with navigation on the 
Cdumbia. Actual work started on it in 1859, and over 
three years' time and $230,000 were required to finish it 
One hundred and twenty-four miles were cut through dense 
forest and 30 mOes blasted through rock and dirt It was 
a great undertaking and was well done. As was expected, 
the Mullan Road furnished a route for emigration between 
the headwaters of the Columbia and the Missoiiri Rivers, 
and materially contributed to the development of the north 
Uaho mining r^ons in the sixties, and again in the eighties. 
96. The Lo Lo Trail. — One of the primitive Indian 
paths <^ Idaho was the historic Lo Ix> TraiL From time 
immemorial this trail has been the regular avenue of travel 
across the Bitter Root Mountains for the Indians. It vras 
over this ancient road that Lewis and Clark travelled in 
X805 and 2896, and it was across tins traQ that Chief Jo6q>h 
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fled from General Howard in 1877. Few trails in the United 
States have a longer history, and few have a more beauti* 
fill setting. 

Starting in the Bitter Root Valley on the Montana 
side, the path climbs 
the Bitter Root Moim- 
tains and going through 
the Lo Lo Pass it de» 
scends to the divide be- 
tween the Lochsa and 
North Forks of the 
Clearwater River. It 
follows this ridge prac- 
tically the whole way 
imtil it comes down to 
the Wdppe meadows 
in Idaho, where it ends 
as a single trail. The 
view from the trail is 
wonderful. On either 
side one looks out over 
a sea of giant pines, 
with here and there a 
lonely butte thrusting 
its bare shoulders above 
the forest The trail 
winds along a high, nar- 
row "backbone" from the lo lo xeah. 
which may be seen nu- 
merous mountain streams which resemble narrow sflver 
threads. There are no traces of humanity nor any sims 
of life save the wild animals of the forest Begun aTan 
^dian trail, it is stiU as primitive now as when the Nez 
Perces used it; and in aU probabiUty it, unlike the other 
trails, wiU remain a wild forest path unfrequented except 
by the lover of the picturesque. 
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CHAPTER Vm 
THE MISSIONARIES AND FIRST SETTLERS 

^. The Missionary Follows the Explorer and the 
Pur-Trader. — ^There is a general plan of development that 
is usually followed in the q>ening of new countries. First 
come the explorers and fur-traders/ who seek out and use 
the resources of the country; and they in turn are followed 
by the missionaries. This was true of the great ''Orq;on 
Country/' of which Idaho formed a part Following the 
years of exploration and the development of the fur-trade, 
there b^;an the period of religious work among the Indians. 

98. The Trapper Brings the First Tidings of Chris- 
tianity to the Oregon Country.— It was the fur-trader 
and the trapper who brought the first tidings of Christian- 
ity to the Indians of Idaho and the Orq;on countiy . While 
as a dass the trapping fraternity was not religious, yet cer- 
tain individual trappers were striking exceptions in this 
req>ect. David Thompson, the first white man to live 
among the Flathead and Kutenai tribes, did not permit 
the hardships of wildemess life to interfere with his private 
devotions and Bible readings. The American trader, 
Jedediah S. Smith, was equally familiar with his Bible and 
rifle, and is said to have invoked divine blessing before his 
meals. Soon after the building of Fort Vancouver, in 1825, 
Doctor John McLoughlin b^gan to hold religious services 
for his servants and for Indians who came there as visitors. 
The clerks and traders at other forts also gave religious in- 
struction to their children. The vosrageurs and Iroquois 
traiq;)ers from Canada intermarried and lived among the 
Plathcads and other tribes. Many of them had a vivid 

* WUte tiM fuMnder k not ahvmys fint b tvvQf Mir ooontqr, he was ftnt b 
r aad b aaaor BewicfiQiii. 
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recdlection of the quaint religious ceremony observed by 
all brigades before leaving Montreal for the West, when it 
was their custom to stop at the ancient chapel of St. Ann's 
and to receive the final blessing of the priests there before 
facing the perils of the long joiuney. In this way the Vi- 
dians came to hear of forms of worship other than their 
own. 

99. The First Indian Deputation to St Louis.— It was 
an immemorial custom of the Nez Perce and Flathead In- 
dians to make annual pilgrimages into what is now west- 
em Montana and eastern Idaho to hunt the buffalo. Dur- 
ing the fur-trading era different bands of Indians from these 
tribes regularly attended the annual rendezvous of the fur- 
traders and trappers near Green River in the present west- 
em Wyoming. In 183 1 a few friendly and docile Indians 
from tiiese unusually religious-minded tribes arranged to 
visit St Louis with one of the returning traders. The 
avowed purpose of this trip was to see the ''Black Robes'' 
and other religious teachers there. When the presence of 
these Indians in St. Louis became known to General 
\^Uiam Clark, then superintendent of Indian affairs for 
all the tribes in the Missoiui River countiy, he immediately 
reported their arrival to the Jesuit fathers and also to the 
Methodists, who were at the time holding an annual con- 
ference in the dty. 

Two of the Indians died at St Louis during the winter, 
and were biuied near the Catholic cathedral; the others 
started toward home the following q)ring, but only one 
lived to reach his tribe. This visitation aroused the in- 
terest of both Protestants and Catholics and originated the 
missionary enterprises west of the Rocky Mountains. 

xoo. The First Religious Service in Idaho.— Prior to 
1834 there is no record of any formal religious service in 
what is now Oregon, Washington, or Idaho except the re- 
ligious observances at the various trading-posts and camps 
of the Northwest and Hudson's Bay Companies. The 
first sermon preached in the vast interior region west of 
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tlie Rodcy Mountains was delivered by Jason Lee, a mis- 
sionaiy of the Methodist Episcopal chiirch, at Fort Hall 

on Sunday afternoon, July 26, 
1834. It was in reqx)nse to an 
invitation from Captain Wyeth, 
who was then building Fort Hall, 
that this historic religious service 
was conducted. The text selected 
for his sermon was taken from 
Paid's message to the Corinthians: 
"Whether, tiierefore, ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God." After the 
service the company proceeded to 
enjoy a series of horse-races be- 
tween the Indians and half-breeds 
present QnJuly3othemissionary 
party resumed their journey to Fort Vancouver, and were 
persuaded to undertake their work in the Willamette Valley 
instead of the Flathead country. 
zox. Spalding and Whitman. — 
The first misdonaries directly con- 
nected with Idaho were Reverend 
Henry Spalding and his wife, sent 
out by the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions 
of Boston. They came over the 
plains with Doctor and Mrs. Mar- 
cus Whitman, whose tragic fate at 
the hands of the Cayuse Indians 
<m November 39, 1847, ^ so well 
known. Whitman College, located 
at WaUa Walla, Washin^n, is a 
memorial to these martyrs, while a 
marble slab marks their grave near the scene of the massacre. 
^ xoa. First White Woman Through Idaho.— Mrs. Spal- 
ding and Mrs. Whitman were the first white women to 
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make the long, hard trip across the coimtryy and they 
showed the hi^est d^^ree of courage and endurance. This 
party brought a wagon nearly to Fort Hall in southern 
Idaho. When the road became seemingly impassable. 
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THE HOUSE BUn.T BY MR. 8PALDDI0 W 1837. 

Doctor Whitman removed from the wagon two of its 
wheels, making it into a cart, and succe^ed in getting 
this as far as old Fort Boise, where it was left 

X03. The Lapwai Missions. — The Whitmans settled 
near the present town of Walla Walla and the Spaldings 
went to Lapwai Creek, situated about twelve miles above 
the present site of Lewiston, the two mission stations being 
no miles apart. Here the Spaldings built a house of logs 
and opened a school for the Indians, which was attended 
by men, women, and children. In addition to the Bible 
lessons and the religious services the Indians were taught 
valuable lessons in industiy and a civilized mode of life. 

X04. Mrs. Spalding Teaches Indian Women. — Mrs. 
Spalding instructed the women how to card, weave, spin. 
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knit, and sew. At first there was little need of what could 
be termed housekeeping, for the Nes Perces at that time 
lived together in bands under the control of a chief , rather 
than as families. Great niunbers would occupy a single 
long house or tent, with a row of fires down the middle. 
Imiead of q)eaking of the munber of rooms these Indians 
would refer to a house as having so many fires. 

105. Indians Learn Farming. — ^Mr. Spalding gave the 
Indians their first lessons in fanning, for prior to his ar- 
rival among them in November, 
1836, they had « not engaged in 
any agricultural pursuits and had 
been living upon native berries, 
roots, fish, and wild game. Soon 
after his arrival at Liq>wai Mr. 
Spalding procured some small 
apple-trees at Fort Vancouver and 
b^gan the planting of orchards 
among the Nes Perces. Some of 
these old apple-trees may still be 
seen. When the mission was 
closed in 1847, due to the men- 
acing attitude of the Cayuse In- 
dians; who had perpetrated the 
Whitman massacre in November 
of that year, this zealous mission- 
ary had already erected a small 
diurchrbuilding, which served also as a school, a ^ist-mill, 
a printing-office, a blacksmith's shop, and a few small dwell- 
ing-houses. Herds of cattie and horses, and a few hogs 
e^odenced the first faint beginnings of stock-raising in Idaho 
outside of the Hudson's Bay Company posts. Peas, as 
well as other vegetables, had been grown in the little garden- 
patches near the mission. 

zo6. First Printing-Press in the Northwest— One May 
day in 1839 an article of unusual interest was received at 
the Lapwai mission. It was a small ''Ramage writing, 
copying, and seal jmss, nimober 14," that had been pre- 
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sented to the Oregon mission by a native church in Hono- 
luhi. ^ter a long ocean voyage this useful machine reached 
Oregon. It was pack^ on horseback from Fort WaUa 
WaUa to Lapwai, and set up on May i6. 

It was the first print- 
ing-press in the Pacific 
Northwest, and at Lap- 
wai were printed the 
first books in the Ore- 
gon country. Among the 
books and pamphlets 
that were printed on this 
press by Mr. Spalding 
and his assistants were a 
primer, a hymn-book, a 
code of laws for the Nez 
Perces, and a translation 
of the Goq>el of Mat- 
thew. 

A short time before 
the Whitman massacre, 
November 29, 1847, this 
historic press was moved 
to the Dalles. From 
there it was soon sent to 
Hillsboro, Or^on, where 
it came into the posses- 
sion of Reverend J. S. 
Griffin, a brother-in-law of the Reverend H. H. Spalding. 
In 1875 i^ ^'^^^ presented by Mr. Griffin to the State of 
Oregon and deposited in the State Historical rooms at 
Salem. Destined to make one more short journey, this 
pioneer press was in 1900 removed to the rooms of the 
Oregon Historical Society at Portland, where it may be 
seen to-day. 

This treasured relic should recall to the minds of our 
citizens a long train of events associated with the pictur- 
esque and romantic story of ''Old Oregon." 
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Z07. Idaho's Pint White Child.— In the small log 
house built by Mr. Spalding shortly after his arrival at 
Lapwai, on November 15, 1837, ^'^^^ ^™ Idaho's first white 
child, Eliza Spalding. To her belongs the distinction of 
having been the second white child bom in the Pacific 

Northwest and the first who grew 
to years of maturity. Eliza Spal- 
ding, now Mrs. A. J. Warren, has 
q>ent most of her life in the States 
of Oregon and Washington, but at 
present (1918) resides at Cataldo, 
Idaha 

xoS. The Lapwai Mission Re* 
opened.— In 1871, in accordance 
with the provision of President 
Grant's so-called "Peace Policy'' 
with reference to American In- 
dian tribes, the Lapwai Mission 
.«uzA8PAii>iNo WARREN. was reopencd by Reverend Mr. 
Uikt^fatwuiecuid. Spalding. 

During the long interval of over 
twenty-three years which had elapsed since the Whitman 
massacre Mr. Spalding had made his home first in the Wil- 
lamette Valley and later in the Walla Walla country. His 
second period of residence among the Nez Perces was des- 
tined to be brief, however, for he died August 3, 1874. 
To-day, near the confluence of the Lapwai Creek and the 
Qearwater River, in a little grove of locust-trees, near the 
spot where Idaho's first mission was established, are the 
graves of Reverend Henry H. Spalding and the devoted 
and efficient companion of those early years, Eliza Hart 
Spalding. 

Z09. The Catholic Missions.— The next missionaries to 
enter the future Idaho were representatives of the Jesuit 
order of the Catholic Church. Between the years 181 2 and 
1820 a small band of Iroquois Indians from eastern Canada 
had penetrated the country of the Flathead Indians situ- 
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ated in what is now western Montana. They were Cathdics 
and their presence aroused an interest in their faith among 
the Flatheads. Between 183 1 and 1839 ^^^ deputations 
were sent to St Louis by these flatheads, requesting that the 
Catholic missionaries be sent among them. It was in response 
to these appeals that the Catholic 
Church at St Louis authorized the 
establishment of Catholic missions 
in the Oregon country in 1840. 

zxo. Father Peter J. De Smet 
— ^The missionary selected to evan- 
gelize the Flatheads and other 
Rocky Mountain tribes was Father 
Peter J. De Smet A native of 
Belgium and connected with St 
Louis University smce 1829, he was 
destined. during the period lying 
between 1840 and 1863 to make 

five journeys to the Orqgon coun- yathek pete* j. de smet. 
try. After 1850 Father De Smet 

became an international figure on account of his writings 
and his extraordinary ability as a pacificator of hostile 
Indian tribes. At the urgent request of the government 
Father De Smet journey^ to Or^;on in 1858 to pacify 
the hostile Yakimas. In 1863 he made his last visit 
to this r^on. His important missionary labors in the 
Pacific Northwest were accomplished, however, in that 
charming decade lying between 1840 and 1850, when the 
q>irit of adventure and romance still brooded over the 
Empire of the Red Man. 

zxx. Father De Smet*s Visits to Southern Idaho. — 
Father De Smet visited southeastern Idaho during the 
siunmers of 1840 and 1841. In Jidy, 1840, while making 
his first missionary' journey to the Flathead country, he 
conducted religious services in the beautifid Teton Basin, 
in Teton County, then known as Pierre's Hole. In this 
valley, so famous in the annals of the fur-trade, he preached 
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to i,6oo Flatheads and Pend d'Qreilles. These Indians had 
made the long joium^ to the southern Idaho country to 
escort the ''Black Robe'' to their northern homes. 

In 1841, accompanied by Fathers ^cholas Point and 
Gregory Mengarini, Father De Smet made his second and 
last journQT through southern Idaho. A lively incident 
of this expedition was the visit of the missionary to Old 
Fort HalL While scarcely seven years had passed since 
the erecti<ni of this post by Wyeth, yet it had already as- 
sumed the dual r61e of trading-post and hostelry. In a 
letter written at the fort under date of August 16, 1841, 
Father De Smet pays a tribute of appreciation to his host, 
Francis Ermatingeri the chief trader in charge at the fort 
who was himself an Episcopalian. This generous official 
of the Hudson's Bay Company made Father De Smet an 
honored guest at his table, sold him supplies at one third 
of the usual cost, and donated outright munerous articles 
in the way of provisions and equipment 

XZ2. Father De Smet in North Idaho.— As north Idaho 
lay directiy between Father De Smet's missionary field in 
Montana and the scenes of his visits to the modem States 
<tf Qr^;on and Washington, he had occasion to cross and 
lecross our future ''Panliandle" many times. I£s favorite 
routes f dlowed the river and along the south shore of Lake 
. Coeur d'Alene or skirted the northern end of Lake Pend 
d'QreiUe. 

1x3. Father De Smet's Activities Among North Idaho 
Tribes.— While Father De Smet's North Idaho travels 
lay within the country of the Pend d'Oreille and Coeur 
d'Alene Indians, yet he succeeded in evangelizing large 
numbers 6t Kutenais and Nez Perces who often sent dele- 
gatMHis to meet him. While returning to Montana from 
St Paul's Mission in the Willamette Valley in the summer 
of 1843 he visited the Coeur d'Alenes. Their appeals for a 
resident missioniary were so insistent that Father De Smet 
decided to send ''Black Robes'' to them during the following 
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XX4. The Bstablishment of the First Cceur d*Alene 
Mission. — Father Nicholas Point and Brother Charles 
Huet were the missionaries detailed by Father De Smet 
to establish a permanent mission among the Cosoi d'Alene& 
The site selected for the first mission chapel was on the 
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iDtsT ocnnt d'alenb mission on the st. job river, 1842. 

north bank of the Saint Joe River, about one mile from 
the southern end of Lake Coeur d'Alene. The location, a 
beautiful one in the siunmer and autumUi was inundated 
by the river floods every ^ring; so in 1846 the mission 
was moved to the vicinity of the present town of Cataldo 
on the Coeur d'Alehe River. 

lis* The Second or ''Old** BSission on the Cceur 
d'Alene River (1846).— In 1847, the year following the 
arrival of the missionaries in their new home, they began 
the erection of the famous ^^Old Mission'' Church, ^^^e 
services were held in the new structure as early as 1848, the 
details of its construction were not completed until the 
year 1868. 

It was designed by Father Anthony Ravalli, and was 90 
feet long, 35 feet wide, and 30 feet high. A portico/ sup- 
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3)orted by six massive wooden pillars^ added to the attrac- 
tiveness of the historic edifice. An interesting feature asso- 
ciated with the construction of the church was the fact that 
wooden pins were substituted for nails and no metal what- 
ever was used in the walls of the structure. 
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SEOOMD CCEUX D'ALENE MISSION ON THE CCEUS d'aLENE UVER AS IT 
APPEASED ABOUT i860. 

This **01d Mission" Church was Idaho's first Catholic 
house of worship. Thanks to the faithful workmanship 
of the fathers, brothers, and Indians who reared its his- 
toric walls, it still continues in an almost perfect state of 
preservation. 

2x6. A Romantic History.— In 1853, Isaac I. Stephens 
the great Territorial governor of Wa^iington, shared the 
ho^itality of the Saoed Heart Mission and has recorded 
a tribute to the architectural beauty of its church. A few 
years later, in 1858, that ''blood and iron'' warrior. Colonel 
George Wright, joumeyed to this scene and held solemn 
conclave with die Coeur d'Alenes. In the same year. 
Captain John Mullan, intent on building the wagon- 
load which bears his name, was an honored ^est at 
the mission, and called it '^a St Bernard in the Coeur 
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d'Alene Mountains." From November, 1858, untfl Feb- 
ruary, 1859, it sheltered its founder, Father Peter J. ^ 
Smet 

During the eventful history of ^'Old Mission" its lights 
have gleamed a welcome to the red man, the explorer, the 
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HISTORIC "OLD MISSION" CHURCH NEAR CATAUX). 

engineer, the soldier, the packer, the hunter, and the pros- 
pector. Its walls have echoed to the fiery oratory of Indian 
chief, the solemn chant of sacred music, the sounds <^ joy- 
ous revelry, and m recent years, the rifle-crack of labcn: 
warfare. 

XX7. The De Smet Mission.— In 1877 the mission was 
removed from its picturesque home on the banks of the 
Cceur d'Alene River to the fertile Hangman Valley in the 
present Benewah County. Here the Jesuits have continued 
their labors to the present day. The mission post-office is 
located at the village of De Smet This little town, so ap- 
propriately named, perpetuates the fame of the beloved 
pacificator, the talented writer, and the ** Great Black Robe,'* 
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vrho, indifferent to ecclesiastical lumors, ministered ''beside 
tl^ death-bed of a race.'' 

1x8. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
in Idaho. — The next religious organization which exerted a 
marked influence on Idaho, was the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. On June 15, 1855, while Idaho was 
still part of the Or^;on Territory, a little colony of 28 
^'Morm<ni'' missionaries settled in the Lemhi Valley in 
castem Idaho and established a mission on a site about 
two miles north of the present little town of Tendoy. The 
long 379-mfle joiuney from Utah was accomplished in a 
month of dangerous travel over jagged rocks, parched sage- 
brush wastes, and wide, turbulent rivers. 

1x9. Port Lemhi: Southern Idaho's First Temporary 
Settlement.— The Fort Lemhi Mission, named in honor ot 
a Nephite King mentioned in the Book of Mormon, was 
the first temporary settlement in southern Idaho. 

Socm after their arrival, the industrious missionaries com- 
pleted the erection of a stockade, and b^;an the transforma- 
tion of the little mountain valley into an agricultural settle- 
ment. In the spring of 1856, the mission was strengthened 
by the arrival of another small company <^ settlers from 
Utah. 

220. The Grasshoppers Destroy Crops (z856).— There 
was every indication that the imremitting labors of the 
settlers would be rewarded by an abundant harvest. 
Swarms of grasshoppers, however, visited the valley during 
the summer and devoured the crops. So complete had 
been the ravages of these insects that in the following autumn 
the misaon found it necessary to send to Salt Lake City for 
fresh supplies of seed, grain, and other provisions. 

Z3Z. A Visit from Brigham Young (Z857).— In May, 
1857, President Brigham Young paid a five-day visit to the 
little Idaho colony. He was impressed with the fertility 
of the picturesque vall^. A spirit of peace, industry, and 
happiness was everywhere manifest On Simday, May 10, 
1857, religious services were held at the mission, and the colo- 
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nists listened to an address by President Young. In the 
af teiiKxm of the same Sunday, Snagg, the head chief ci the 
Bannacks, made a fonnal call upon the little assemblage 
at the mission. An old recoixi describing the visit informs 
us that this Indian chief '^came 
into the Fort, and had a smoke 
and a long and very friendly talk.'' 

122. A Prosperous Year at the 
Mission (1857).— Fine crops of 
wheat, oats, hay, potatoes, and 
vegetables were grown during the 
summer of 1857. A ** home-made '' 
plow fashioned by the skilled 
hands of these pioneer ** Mormons '' 
was performing a useful service. 
A blacksmith's shop and a grist- 
mill were in opemtion. The set- 
tlement was in a flourishing con- 
dition, and its ultimate success 
seemed assured, when an event occurred which brought 
the Lemhi missionary enterprise to an abrupt ending. 

xaj. Fort Lemhi Abandoned (1858). — On February 25, 
1858, a band of Bannack and Shoshoni Indians swooped 
down upon a herd of cattle which were grazing on some low 
hills near the fort, and attempted to steal them. 

An alarm was soon sounded and a small party of men 
set out to rescue the stock. They soon foimd, however, 
that they were being surrounded by a force of about 150 
red men. A hurried retreat within the walls of the fort, 
doubtless prevented the massacre of the entire settlement. 
As it was, the Indians succeeded in killing two of the set- 
tlers, and in woimding five others. A few weeks later the 
missionaries were officially recalled, and the fort was aban- 
doned on March 38, 1858. 

za4. The Mud Walls of Fort Lemhi.— Fort Lemhi was 
16 rods square and was enclosed by mud, or adobe, walls. 
The walls were 9 feet high, 4 feet thick at the base, and 
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about 2 feet thick at the top. The method of construction 
followed by the resourceful men who biult these walls is 
most interesting. A frame-work of planks which corres- 
pcmded with the shape of the walls was first erected. Into 
these plank frames was put the native clay mixed with 
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water. This wet day, when allowed to dry, formed a kind 
of mud cement, which proved to be most durable. Portions 
of these walls, now wom down to a height of 5 or 6 feet, still 
guard the enclosure within the old fort To-day these 
venerable landmarks, which are slowly yielding to the 
assaults of time and weather, mutely remind the sightseer 
of a brave expedition made into the solitudes of Idaho over 
a half-centuiy ago. 

12s. Idaho's First Permanent Settlement— On April 
14, i860, a little party of Mormon home-seekers, foimded 
the town of Franklin, which enjoys the prestige of being 
Idaho's first pemianent settlement This little frontier 
village, almost a thousand miles removed from railroad 
and steamboat facilities, was named in honor of Franklin 
B. Richards, a distinguished Utah pioneer. These path- 
findera believed that their new home lay within the bound- 
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aries of Utah. The Utah-Idaho boundary-line survey of 
1872, however, revealed the fact that Franklin was atuated 
in southern Idaho instead of northern Utah. 

Z26. Franklin Pioneers Establish Idaho's First Irri- 
gation System.— As early as the third decade of the last 
century, Reverend H. H. Spal- 
ding had dug small irrigating- 
ditdies at the Lapwai Mssion. 
In the summer of 1836 a small 
garden was under cultivation 
at Old Fort HalL Twenty 
years later some simple irrigat- 
ing was practised on a small 
scale by the Mormon mission- 
aries in the Lemhi Valley. It 
remained, however, for the lit- 
tle Franklin colony to lay the 
foundation for Idaho's firat ir- 
rigation system. Diuing the 
year i860, an irrigation canal 
3}4 miles in lengtii admitted 
the waters of Maple Creek to 
then: little ten-acre farm tracts. 

Z27. Idaho's First School 
for White ChUdren.— The first 
school conducted for white chil- 
dren within the present boxmd- 

aries of Idaho, was opened at wowmi monuicbiit, ntANKUN. 
Franklin during the fall of 

i860. The imique honor of having taught this first school 
belongs to Miss Hannah G>iiiish, a daughter of one of the 
origii^ founders of the settlement The little schoolhouse 
in which these pioneer pupils received instruction, was made 
of logs and was erected in the centre of the town site, which 
was in the form of a rectangle, 90 rods long and 60 rods wide. 

128. Work of Protestant Churches.— A^th the dis- 
covery of gold and the great number of people who flocked 
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into this rtffxm in search of wealth, came still another 
phase of idigious development The Roman Catholic 
fathers extended their woA into the mining-camps. Re- 
presentatives of the various Protestant denominations came 
also, and as the population increased and communities be- 
came pennanent, church-buildings were erected and the 
jMesent era of religious advancement was begun. Among 

these pioneer Protestant workers, 
the man who stands out pre-emi- 
nently is Daniel S. Tuttle, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, who 
was elected Missionary Bishop of 
Montana, Utah, and Idaho, in Oc- 
tober of i866. 

zag. Bishop Tuttle and Rever- 
end Mr. Fackler.— Bishop Tuttle 
first came to Idaho a year later, 
reaching Boise on October 1 2, with, 
as he wrote, "brokai neck, bruised 
head, aching bones, and disturbed 
temper,'' due to the long stage-ride 
through the sage-brush plains from 
Salt Lake City. Idaho was the 
only one of the three Territories where church work had 
heea begun prior to his arrival In 1864, Reverend St 
Michael Fadder had come to Boise City from Oregon. 
Remaining two years, he was able to build a frame church 
on the comer of Bannock and Seventh Streets. In 1867, 
he started for New York by way of the Isthmus of Panama. 
Cholera broke out on shipboard, and Mr. Fadder devoted 
himself to the sick and suffering. Before he reached his 
destination, he, too, succumbed to the disease, dying at 
Key West St Midiad's Cathedral m Boise is so called 
not alcme for the Saint whose name it bears, but also in 
memory of this good man. 

ISO. Bishop Tuttle Revered by Pioneers.— For nine- 
teen years Bishop Tuttle was missionary bishop of Idaho, 
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and none of the early preachers was more generally loved 
and revered than he. He was a man of splendid phy- 
sique and had those qualities of mind and heart which en- 
abled him to adapt his work to the needs of the new and 
chaotic commimities which he served. In his '* Remi- 
niscences of a Missionary Bishop/' he half-humorously 
quotes some of the newspaper comments of that time, 
ilie f oUowingy which app^Bu:ed in the Portland Oregaman 
was given as the remarks of a stage-driver made to a pas- 
senger who had just met the bishop: 

''The boys all love hinu He is as quiet and modest as he 
is learned and scholarly. He can have my overcoat any 
night the snow flies." < 

Z3Z. Menaced by Indians.— Year after year, traveUing^ 
by stage and horseback, he visited the different conmiunities, 
most of them isolated mining-camps, holding services where* 
ever rooms could be secured, marrying, baptizing, and bury- 
ing. The collections were often generous, and 'it was not 
imusual to find little bags of gold-dust instead of coins or 
greenbacks. He traversed a region infested with hostile 
Indians, and while he was never accosted, he had some nar- 
row escapes. Two men who had escaped from the Indians 
the day Sergeant and Mrs. Denoilles were killed while on 
their way from Owyhee County to Boise, joined the stage 
on which Bishop Tuttle was riding the day after the tragedy, 
and gave an account of the massacre. The murder of the 
Denoilles led to a determined fight by the whites against the 
Indians and put an end to Indian atrodties in that section, 
until the year 1878. 

132. Golden Jubilee in 19x6.— Bishop Tuttle has served 
in Us official opacity longer than any other American now 
living, and by virtue of this long service has been for a 
nimiber of years, presiding bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Churdi in the United States, his authority extending to 
Alaska, the Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, and over for- 
eign missions. In October, 1916, the Golden Jubilee of his 
election as bishop was cdebrat^ at S t Louis, whm ^ 
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133. Colonel William Craig. — ^Idaho's first permanent 
white settler was Colonel William Craig. Bom in Green- 
briar County, A^iginia, in 1807, he cast his lot with the Rocky 
Mountain trai^)ers in the summer of 1829. During the 
romantic fur-trading third decade of the last century, he, 

with his intimate associates, Rob- 
ert Newell and Josq>h Meek, led 
the wild, free life of the fur-hunter. 
Shortly after the arrival of Rev- 
erend H. H. Spalding at Lapwai 
(1836), Colonel Craig selected a 
home near the mission on Lapwai 
Creek. The records show that he 
established a permanent residence 
in Idaho in the fall of 1846. In 
harmony with the provi^ons of the 
Oregon Donation Act of 1850, he 
and his Nez Perce wife, Isabel, 
COLONEL wauAMCRAio. cl^imcd and patented 640 acres of 

land at Lq)wai. During the win- 
ter of 1855-1856 he rendered distinguished aid to Governor 
I. I. Stevens while the latter was n^otiating a series of 
Indian treaties. So con^icuous was his leadership among 
the Nez Perces that he was given a place on Governor 
Stevens's staff with the title of lieutenant-colonel. 

During the winter of 1858-1859 he was postmaster at 
Walla Walla, where he*resided temporarily. He was the 
first Indian agent at Lapwai, and was influential politically 
during the early years of the Territory. He died and was 
buried at Lq>wai in 1869. ^^But for his liberality he would 
have been rich, but he has given away enough to make 
several fortxmes." 

Z34. Robert Newell. — ^From the muster-roll of the trap- 
pers engaged in the fur-trade, by process of the survival of 
the fittest, there remained in old Oregon a group of per- 
manent settlers known as ''Mountain-Men." The most 
influential member of this little company of pathfinders was 
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"Doctor" Robert Ncwdl, who qpcnt twenty years of his 
life in Idaho. He was bom in Ohio in 1807. In 1829 he 
departed for the Rocky Mountains in company with the 
Smith-Jadcson-Sublette party of trappers, where he re- 
mained until 1840. During these adventurous years 
Doctor Newell formed a lasting 
friendship for Colonel Craig and 
Joseph Meek, with whom he shared 
the perils of frontier life. In 1840 
he organized at Fort Hall the 
small party that drove the first 
wagons over the Oregon Trail 
across Idaho and eastern Or^on 
to Fort Walla Walla on the Co- 
lumbia Riven Abandoning his 
trapping career in December, 1840, 
he settled near the historic little 
town of Champo^ in the Willa- 
mette Valley, where he was active doctor robert newell. 
in commercial and political life 

during the succeeding twenty years. Ruined financially 
by the flood of 1861-1862, he joined the army of gold- 
seekers then thronging to Uie mines of north Idaho. He 
served a brief term as Indian agent at Ls^wai, and rendered 
effective assistance to his government in completing treaty 
relations with the Nez Perces. At the time of his death, in 
1869, he was a respected citizen of Lewiston. Like Colonel 
Craig, his beloved friend and mountain comrade, Doctor 
Newell possessed the virtues of the finest type of pioneer: a 
quiet courage, an open-handed generosity, unusual vigor of 
body and mind, a high regBid for truth, a jovial and ami- 
panionable temperament, and the capacity to form enduring 
friendships. 
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CHAPTER DC 

THE MINING ERA 

Z35. Idaho's Gold Discoveries Part of a Great Move- 
ment. — ^During the decade which followed Marshall's spec- 
tacular discovery of gold in the California mill-race in 1848, 
restless bands of proq)ectors had ever been on the lookout 
for traces of the precious metaL Disregardf ul of boundary- 
lines and unawed by obstacles, these argonauts pushed 
southward into Arizona and New Mexico, eastward into 
Nevada, and northward into the Pacific Northwest and 
even British Columbia. It was this irresistible invasion of 
new placer-fields by men whose imaginations had been fired 
by the hope of sudden wealth that led to the discovery of 
gold in Idaho in the year i860. 

Z36. Captain E. D. Pierce Discovers Gold on the 
Clearwater.— In the summer of i860 Captain £. D. Pierce, 

a miner who had prospected in 
California and British Columbia, 
made his epoch-making discovery 
of gold on Canal Gulch of Oro 
Fino Creek, a tributary of the 
Qearwater. Although the first 
pan of dirt mined by a member of 
his little prospecting-party yielded 
only about three cents worth of 
gold, yet this discoveiy inaugu- 
rated the mining era which was 
destined to bring Idaho Territory 
into political existence less than 
three years later. Captain Pierce 
letumed to Walla Walla m the 
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autumn and organized a small party which proceeded to 
Canal Gulch in November (i860). During the winter of 
1860-186I9 the men were at work staking dl claims, whip- 
sawing lumber for sluice-boxes, and sinking proq)ect holes. 
When spring arrived it was foimd that 41 of these daims 
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THE MODERN VILLAGE 07 ELK CITY, SITUATED NEAE THE FAMOUS 
ELK aTY PLACER DISTRICT. 

had yielded 27 cents to the pan. In March, one of the 
prospectors returned to civilization with $800 worth of 
gold-dust to sell. By a curious coincidence these same 
spring months of 1861, which marked the tragic epoch of 
civil war for the nation, ushered in a golden era for the 
future Idaho. During those trying years of sectional con* 
flict, through a strange irony of events, the Secessionist as 
well as Union man helped dig the gold from Idaho's trea- 
sure-fields which vastly increased the national credit and 
enabled the federal government to maintain its int^^rity. 

137. Significance of the Clearwater Discoveries. — As 
soon as bags of gold-dust from the Oro Fino mines began 
to reach Portland, there was a stampede to the new gold- 
fields. From the California mines, whidi abeady heffoi to 
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show Signs of exhaustion, came a rush of miners overland 
to the Clearwater countiy. In April, 1861, 300 miners 
were in the new diggings and a month later the niunber had 
increased to a thousand. As the ^ring advanced, the ex- 
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dtement increased and all available steamers from Victoria 
and San Francisco were chartered for the piupose of hurry- 
ing the gold-crusaders toward the new Eldorado. 

Pierce City, named in honor of Captain Pierce, and the 
neighboring camp of Oro Fino, sprang into existence almost 
overnight In June, 1861, Lewiston, christened in hpnor of 
Meriwether Lewis, was founded at the confluence of the 
Snake and the Clearwater. From its busy boat-landing 
there socm departed pack-trains laden with goods for the 
newly discovered can^ 
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138. Discovety of Salmon RiTer Mining District (z86z- 
z862).— It was the belief of many of the proq>ectors that 
the mines at Pierce City and Oro fino were but the out- 
skirts of some rich central deposit Parties of profipectors 
scoured the coxmtiy to the southward and in the summer of 
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1861 located rich diggings in the gulches and creeks of the 
Elk City district, situatal on the South Fork of the Clear- 
water. North of the Salmon and southwest of Elk City lay 
the astonishingly rich placer-camp of Florence which was 
discovered in die auttmm of 1861. In August, 1862, a few 
miles south of the Salmon, James Warren discoveied the 
more pennanent but superfiaally less productive Warren's 
Diggings. 

X39. The Astonishing Richness of the Florence Camp* 
— ^Ihe Florence placers were doubtless the most picturesque 
as well as superficially the richest of all the famous Id^o 
camps. The town of Florence was situated near the centre 
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of a basin which resembled a gigantic inverted saucer. 
This baan or flat was surroundeid by a high, forbidding 
chain of snow-capped mountains. One observer who viewed 
the camp from a distance at twilight thought he could see 
a thousand camp-fires burning. The sight reminded him 
of an army in camp, ^'diq>ersed over six or eight square 
- miles of graveL'' 

On account of its high altitude Florence was visited by 
severe frost almost eveiy night during the summer of 1862. 
On July 3 of that year a blinding snow-storm, which lasted 
neai^ all day, raged over the newly reared camp. 

In the richness of its surface gravels it rivalled the most 
. ' famous California placers in their palmiest dajrs. The 
yield from a pan of dirt was often measured in terms of 
dollars instead of cents. One pan of gravel from Baboon 
Gulch yielded $500. Out of this same gulch it is said that 
$6,600 was taken in one day. In the spring of 1862 gold-dust 
was weighed by the pound. Peter Bablaine, nicknamed 
^'Baboon,'' who gave his name to one of the magic gulches 
of this camp, left t&e diggings, in the spring of 1862, the 
proud owner of 75 pounds of 'Must'' 

140. Significance of the Salmon River Discoveries. — 
The Salmon River discoveries proved that the gold-fields 
of the future Idaho were extensive as well as rich. G)n- 
sequently, the throng of prospectors which had later en- 
tered Idaho mainly from California and the Pacific North- 
west, now began to pour into the Salmon River country 
from both east and west Upon this far-famed mining- 
district there now converged streams of prospectors from 
Missouri, Mumesota, ^^Pike's Peak," as well as from Call- 
f cmiia and the modem Inland Empire. 

In the summer of 1862 some eastern proq>ecting parties 
bound for the Salmcm River mines, were diverted from their 
course and made important gold discoveries in the present 
western Mcmtana. It was the golden gravel-bars of these 
Salmon mines that not only l^d secure foxmdations for 
Idaho, but stimulated the peopling of Montana as weU. 
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Z4Z, Grimes's Boise Basin Discovery (x862).— In the 
late summer of 1862 a little band of proq>ectors xmder the 
leadership of George Grimes and Moses Splawn discovered 
gM in the Boise Basin. The members of this little party, 
however, had scarcely reached the scene of their momen- 
tous discovery before they were attacked by hostile Indians 
and Grimes was killed Moses Splawn has left us a touching 
I)en-picture of this first burial-service performed over a 
white man in the Boise Basin: 

''When we reached the top [of the hill] it seemed as if 
20 guns were fired m our faces. Grimes fell just as we 
reached the top. The last and only words he said were: 
^Mose, don't let them sca^ me.' Thus perished a brave 
and honorable man at a time when he stCKxi ready to reap 
his reward. . . • We carried Grimes to a prospect hole 
and buried him amid deep silence. He was our comrade 
and we had endured dangers together and we knew not 
whose turn would come next'' 

The party retre^ited to Walla Walla, where they enlisted 
more proq)ectors. In October the reinforced party reached 
the Basin and resumed their search for gold. 

X42. Boise Basin One of the Nation's Richest Placer- 
Camps.— -The Boise Basin rivalled in richness the most 
famous California placers. Its undefiled pine-forests fur- 
nished an abxmdance of lumber for rockers, sluice-boxes, 
and buildings; while its niunerous streams provided the 
indifyensable water-supply. By the ^ring of 1863 the usual 
mad rush was on. Placenrille, Centerville, Hpg'em 
(Pioneer), and Bannock, later known as Idaho City, ^rang 
into a sudden and busy existence. By 1864, over 16,000 
I)eople had poured into the Basin. Idaho City became the 
metapopolis of the Basin and for a time the most populous 
city in the Territory. 

X43* The Boise Basin a Permanent Community. — 
In an Idaho there was no mining district more fortunate 
in its locaticm than was the Basin. Near itj stretched the 
beautiful and fertile Payette and Boise Valleys which were 
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NOTES ON IDAHO COUNTY BOUNDARY-UNES AS 
DEFINED BY THE HRST TERRITORIAL LEGIS- 
LATURE JANUARY i6 AND FEBRUARY 4, 1864) 

Due to the limited knowledge possessed by our legislators of 
the topognq>hy of Idaho Territory in 1864, the descriptions of 
the county boundaries found in the statutes of our First Terri- 
torial Legislature are in a few instances vague or inaccurate. 
The accompanying map is based on the most reliable data 
available at the present time. The following are some of the 
discrqMUicies which appear in the statutes defining our first 
Territorial county boundary-lines: 

A Ccmjlia Between Oneida and OgaMa Counties.'-Tht north 
and east boundary of Oneida County is described: "Where the 
iisth meridian intersects the summit of the Rocky Mountains, 
thence in an easterly and southerly direction to the Colorado 
boundary, etc." Thus the eastern boundary of Oneida goes 
diagonally across the present State of Wyoming, intersecting the 
northern boundary of Colorado a little east of the 107th merid- 
ian of longitude. The west boundary of Ogalala County is 
given as the 108th meridian. Since the west boundary (108th 
meridian) of Ogalala lies west of the east boundary (the Rocky 
Mountains) of Oneida, there is an overlapping of the boundary- 
lines of those counties. 

Deer Ledge CowUy. — ^The eastern boundary is given as the 
XI 2th meridian south of its intersection with the summit of the 
Rodcy Mountains. Since the 112th meridian h ij io jo miles 
easi of the nearest point of the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as is shown on the map, the point nearest to the summit 
of. the Rocky Mountains is used. 

Jejfersen CMm/y.— The same discrepancy as indicated for 
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! COLORADO 

IDAHO COUNTY BOVMDASY-UNES IN 1864. 



Deer Lodge G>unty reappears in the western boundary-line of 
JeiTerson County. — 

The SouUuast Boundary of Boise Couniy.-^Tht southeast 
boundary of Boise G>unty is described as running from the point 
where Grimes Creek (now known as Moore's Creek) enters the 
Boise River, south to a point on the Snake River opposite the 
mouth of Goose Creek. The latter point is doubtless farther 
east than it was supposed to be in 1864. 
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in due time filled with permanent settlers. Only a few 
miles away on the Or4;on Trail was Boise City, the 
future capital, with its important military post To the 
Basin also came numerous families from Missoiui who 
had left their homes to escape conditions imposed by the 
Civil War, then ragmg in the East Near the Ba^ also 
were several fine quartz-mining fields which were destined 
to make an insistent call for capital and for abiding popula- 
tions. Moreover, the valleys adjacent to the Badn coun- 
try were blessed with a singularly mild and attractive 
dunate, which was a powerful factor in giving the region 
an air of permanency and stability. 

Z44« Michael Jordan's Owyhee Discovery. — ^In May, 
1863, in what is now Owyhee County, a party of miners led 
by Michael Jordan proq>ected the little stream later known 
as Jordan Creek, and foimd gold in paying quantities. 
When the news reached the Boise Basin and other camps, 
3,500 men rushed off distractedly for the new diggings* 
This latest stampede was dubbed by a California news- 
paper as a ^^sptdsl forty-eight hour insanity* for Owy- 
hee." 

X45. The Owyhee Quartz-Mines Attract Outside Capi- 
tal.— In July, 1863, some silver and quartz ledges were un- 
covered Other rich quartz discoveries followed, which at- 
tracted the attention of the nation to this remote Idaho 
camp. The Owyhee mineral district soon showed indi^u- 
table evidences of permanency and b^gan to attract heavy 
investments of outside capital Only a few years after the 
original discovery the output of tlus famous district ran 
far into the millions and its rich and picturesquely named 
mines could be nimibered by the score. 

X46. Early Owyhee Camps.— The first camp estab- 
lished in the future Owyhee Coimty was Boonville, which 
was laid out in the summer of 1863. Later the name of 
this settlement was changed to Dewey in honor of Colonel 
W. H. Dewey, a pioneer mining-man of this district A 
little later Ruby City sprang into existence, but was soon 
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abfioibed by Sflver City, which became the county seat of 
Owyhee Ccmnty in i866. 

X47. Mining Development in Z^emhi and Custer Coun- 
ties^In 1866 a party of Montana proq>ectors discovered 
rich placer-diggings in what shorUy afterward became 
Lemhi County. Five thousand miners soon rushed to this 
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district In 1868, about Z3 miles item Salmon Qty, a 
gold-bearing quartz4edge was foimd. Soon other valuable 
placer and quartz claims were located 

While the mineral district embraced within thepresent 
Lemhi County* was rich, there were no bonanzas imcovoed. 
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such as characterized the discoveries at Florence the Boise 
Basin, or Owyhee. In 1867 Salmon City was laid out by 
the future United States Senator Shoup and some associ- 
ates. It became the coimty seat of Lemhi Coimty and an 
important supply-centre for the adjacent mining-can^>s. 

Between 1870 and 1880, important quartz-fidds were 
discovered in what is now Custer County. In that remote 
r^on girded by the towering Sawtooth Moimtains on the 
west, nature had with a lavish hand distributed her precious 
ore-beds. Near Bonanza, in 1875, ^'^^^ located the famous 
Charles Dickens mine. With a small hand-mortar, its for- 
tunate owners were able to crush out in one day $1,000 
worth of gold. Among the important mining-towns estab- 
lished in this district was Bonanza, which was founded in 
1879. Challis, the future countyHseat, was laid out the fol- 
lowing year. 
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148. The Wood River District (1879).— During the 
late sixties and early seventies the menacing attitude of the 
Indians of southern Idaho greatly retarded mining develop- 
ment in the Wood River country. In the summer of 1879, 
soon after the successful termination of the Baimack War, 
some prospectors discovered rich quartz-ledges in this dis- 
trict The ore was a valuable galena and carried abimdant 

^ quantities of lead and silver. Tliis once inho^itable r^on, 

' { tiie abode of prowling savages, was almost overmg^t 

dotted with camps and mining-claims. In May, 1883, a 

branch of the (^^;on Short Line reached Hailey and in 

the following year was extended northward to Ketchtun. 

The arri\^ of railroad facilities greatly accelerated the 
prosperity of Ihese already flourishing camps. Prominent 
o^italists, among them Jay Gould, came here and gathered 
a golden harvest from Idaho's newest treasure-house. In 
1881 Hailey was made the seat of government for this 
mineral district and became a social, political, and financial 
centre. It was named in honor of John Hailey, the historian 
and pioneer transportation man of Idaho, who owned the 
land on which the town was built 

149. The Stampede to the Cceur d'Alenes (1884). — 
One of the wildest stampedes in the history of mining was 
the rush to the Coeur d'Alenes in the early months of 1884. 
Into a coimtry without trails or roads, save the old MulLm 
Military Road, covered with a dense growth of cedar and 
fir, in the dead of winter, throuj^ deep snow, hurried thou- 
sands of excited gold-himters. Once again did Idaho's 
gulches, creeks, and ravines prove treasure-laden, for some 
of the lucky argonauts succeeded in finding good-sized quan- 
tities of the precious /'pay-dirt" 

150. The Discovery of the Great Lead-Silver Belt— 
These first placer finds, however, were but the prelude to the 
great mining drama that was soon to be enacted in this 
region. On a tributary of the South Fork of the Coeur 
d'Alene River, in the latter part of the year 1884, the first 
quartz ''strike" was made in the famous lead-silver belt of 
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this district At Wardner, in the following year (1885), the 
marvellously rich Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine was loatted. 
This mine has been an astonishingly heavy and steady pro- 
ducing property and, through its association with the 
problems of the relation of capital and labor, has connected 
Idaho in a large way with the outside world. In July, 1901, 
near the town of Burke, occurred the discovery of the great 
Hercules mine, ''The Wonder of the Camp/' The Hercules 
is as famous for its steady productivity as for the quality of 
its ou^ut To-day it is producing the finest ore in the 
Coeur d'Alenes. 

X5X. The World's Leading Lead-Silver District— The 
lead-silver district of the Coeur d'Alenes is the richest in 
the worid. So great has been the total product of these 
mines that Idaho now leads all the other States in its out- 
I>ut of lead It is highly fitting that historic Shoshone 
County, which witnessed Idaho's first mining stampede, 
should also have been the scene of her last great discovery. 

Among the flourishing towns which serve as supply- 
points for thb mineral district are Wallace, Mullan, Waidner, 
KeQogg, and Burke. Pierce City, Idaho's pioneer placer- 
canq>, was the county seat of ''dd'' Shoshone Coimty \mtil 
Z885, when the honor passed to Murray. In 1898 the 
county seat was transf enred from Murray to Walla^ the 
largest dty in the district 
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CHAPTER X 
UFE IN THE EAkLY MINING-CAMPS 

153. Placer-Mining.— Placer-mining was the first method 
used in removing the yellow metal from Idaho's credc- 
beds and gulches. Along those golden streams the precious 
'Must" was sometimes foimd in httle flakes called '^ colors''; 
again, the particles would be as large as grains of wheat; 
while occasionally a shining lump or ** nugget" of gold woidd 
be imcovered In order to exploit the riches of those first 
placer-fieldSi the proq>ector needed almost no capital and 
only a few simple tools. In one day, he could often take 
from those '^ diggings" $70 to $100 worth of treasure. 

Quartz-Mining. Soon after the discovery of the placer- 
mines, gold and other precious metals were found in rocks 
and ledges, which were often deeply buried \mder the 
earth's surface. The removal of the ore from these ledges 
or ''lodes" is called quarts^-mining. The successful treat- 
ment of the ore required the use of expensive machinery 
and the investment of large amounts of capital The little 
towns or "camps" that followed in the wake of the quartz 
discoveries were usually more permanent than those which 
flourished in the placer-fidds. While the history of those 
early quartz communities abounds in events of bold adven- 
tiure and stirring romance, yet the story of the bearded men 
who first invad^ those beautiful silent valleys of Idaho and 
tore them to pieces in their mad search for placer-gold 
doubtless forms the most thrilling and picturesque chapter 
in our annals. 

153* The Prospector's Tools.— The first tools used by 
the prospector were the pick, shovel, and pan. The latter 
receptacle was made out of sheet-iron or tin, and in appear- 
ance' resembled a bread-pan. In fact, the miner often 

xox 
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Utilized his gold-pan for bread-making purposes. ''Pan- 
ning'' gold was a Aort and easy process. Ilie proq>ector 
fiist partially filled his pan with ''pay-dirt'' Hethenadded 
some water and b^gan shaking the pan with a certain whirl- 
ing motion calculated to sqMurate the gold from the earth. 
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THE LUNA HOUSE, LEWI8T0N. 

The heavier pieces of gold soon settled in the bottom of the 
pan. After removing or "sluicing off" the loose earth and 
water, the lucky miner could readily tell by the aid of his 
gold-scales how great had been his yield in "dust." 

The "rocker" was the next gold-washing machine to come 
into general use. It bore a dose resemblance to a baby's 
cradle or "rocker" with the foot-board knocked out Where 
the data of the cradle might have been there was nailed a 
piece of sheet-iron pimched full of holes. This rocker was 
placed by the side of the stream. One man would throw 
dirt on the perforated sheet while his partner would pour 
water and rapidly rock the machine. The heavy gold par- 
ticles fell through the holes and were caught behind cleats 
which were fastened ak>ng the bottom of the rocker. The 
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coarser earth was separated f nmi the gold and flushed away 
by the water. 

A more effective placer-mining device than the rocker 
was the sluice or sluice-box. This was a long, slender 
trough, 10 or 12 feet in length and about a foot square at 




THE OLD OVERLAND HOTEL, B0I8E. 

the ends. A nimiber of the sluice-boxes were usually built 
at a time and placed end to end or in '^strings.'' After the 
earth was dimiped into these sluice-boxes a strong current 
of water from a ditch was run through them. As happened 
in the case of the rocker, the pieces of gold gravitated to 
the bottom of the troughs where they were retained by a 
series of wooden cleats or **rifl9es.'' 

Hydraulic mining was merely a modification of sluice- 
mining methods. Instead of attacking the gold-laden hill- 
sides with pick and shovel, the miner turned against them 
powerful streams of water shot through nozzles. Soon 
great holes were torn in these hillsides, which caused them 
to crumble. The loose dirt was then run through a ^'string'* 
of sluice-boxes. 
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X54« The Miner's Cabin.— The typical miner's cabin 
was a small, rude structure and was made out of the timber 
which grew so plentifully near the camps. A striking fea- 
ture of the miner's furnishings were the bunks. These 
were built against bne end of the cabin, and were plac^ 

. one above the other. The 
vacant space beneath the 
lower bunk was often util* 
ized as a storage-point for 
provisions. The mattresses 
often consisted of fir-boughs 
covered with several pairs 
of blaijcets. A dry-goods 
box, nailed to the wall, 
served as a cupboard, and 
was filled with cooking uten- 
sils or "traps.'* Near the 
fire-place stood a crudely- 
made table, on which were 
cluttered books, papers, and 
niunerous small articles. A 
few cheap pictures and 
prints usiially looked down 
from these log walls. In 
the cabin of a Union man, a visitor would be quite sure to 
find pictures of Abraham Lincoln, his cabinet, generals^ and 
the like. If, however, the owner happened to be a South- 
em sympathizer, as was often the case, especially in the 
"Basin/' pictures of Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee 
would be almost as certain to decorate his walls. 

XSS* The Miner's Food.— The st^le foods upon which 
the miner depended were bread, bacon, beans, and coffee. 
Soon after the establishment of camps in the mining-dis- 
tricts, herds of cattle were often driven in on foot, and beef 
became one of the most plentiful and, of course, one of the 
cheapest articles of food. On account of the lack of a 
ytgdtMt diet, miners frequently suffered from the scurvy. 




A TYPICAL miner's CABIN. 
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In order to avoid this dreaded disease, Oro Fino miners^ 
during the winter of z86o-i86i, brought potatoes on their 
backs through 15 and 20 miles of snow. Mr. W. A. Goulder, 
in his '^Reminiscences of a Pioneer'' tells us that ''uncooked 
potatoes sliced up and soaked in vinq^ar were far firom afford- 
ing an appetizing dish, but it proved a sovereign remedy fw 
the scurvy/' As early as April, 1863, only eight months 
after gold was discovered in the ba^ v^[etables were 
grown in the Payette Valley.' So great was the demand for 
these garden products in the neighboring camps that greea 
onions sold at $1 a dozen. Cucumbers and ears of green 
com were eagerly bought at the fancy price of $2 a dozen. 

156. The Miner's Dress.— The miner's dress was dis- 
tinctive and picturesque. His broad-brimmed, slouched 
felt hat often covered a shaggy growth of uncut hair. IDs 
heavy flannel shirt was a con^icuous feature of his clothing. 
This was usually gray or blue, and was worn open at the 
bosom. A large bandanna handkerchief, tied in careless 
fashion around the neck, partially covered the open rent in 
the shirt-front. His pantaloons were tucked into high, 
heavy, hob-nailed boots and were belted in at the waist. 
The six-shooter which generally hung from his belt bore 
silent, but emphatic, witness to the law of self-protection 
which held sway in the earliest camps. 

157. Miners Were Young and Vigorous.— The throng^ 
of miners who poured into Idaho's first placer-camps were 
composed of yoxmg men. While it is true that among those 
gold-himters there were many California "Forty-Niners" 
who were beginning to mature, yet a gray-haired man was an 
exception in the camps. In addition to representing the 
vigorous young manhood of the nation, these argonauts 
were a singularly courageous and adventurous body of men. 
The environment they f oimd in this new Eldorado was most 
healthfuL In the day-time they worked in a dear, electric 
air; at night they were lulled to sleep \mder mountain- 
pines. Nearly all of the deaths in these early camps were 
the result of footing-affrays or violence; almost none were 
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from sickness. Infectious diseases were practically unheard 
of. Tbe most common maladies, and those dreaded by the 
miners, were rheumatism, pneumonia, and scurvy. 

z^ The Placer-Miner Worked Hard.— The placer- 
miner's ocaQ>ation did not consist of one continuous roxmd 
of adventure and hilarity. Many of his labors were pe- 
culiarly heavy and exhausting. Hauling and shovelling wet 
earth hour after hour, whipsawing lumber, digging ditches, 
or building sluice-boxes and flumes were at best burdensome 
tasks. But it was the feverish haste in which the work was 
prosecuted that intensified the exhausting nature of this in- 
dustry. Since the flow of the moimtain streams frequently 
furnished the water-siq>ply for only a few months in the 
year, the miner toiled dmost day and night As an old 
record puts it: ''During the run of water, men worked days 
and nights, Simdays and alL '' The same amount of energy 
expended upon less exciting forms of employment would 
have been considered intolerable drudgery. But the de- 
ment of chance in this fascinating piursuit beguiled those 
laborious hours. In the very earth in which the miner dug, 
perhaps there lay hidden the golden ''pocket" and the glitter- 
ing ntiggets which might in one brief day convert him into a 
financial king. 

159. Recreations. — The prindpxal mining-camp recrea- 
tions were gambling, drinking, dancing, and theatricals. 
Gambling was the master passion. The brilliantly lighted 
saloon, with its enticing music, its social cheer, and its babd 
of strange voices proved a magnet for the mining com- 
munity. Many a California miaer was reminded of the 
days of "Forty-Nine" when he heard the familiar cry: 
^'Make your fi^ame, gentlemen, make your game— all down 
— no more— game's made.'' Drinking was common, and 
getting drunk was a minor transgression. Whiskey was the 
favorite drink and was taken straight and at a gulp. While 
many young men resisted, or were not overcome by the 
tenq>tati(»is offered at those gaming-tables and bars, yet it 
is true that gambling and drink were the means of blighting 
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niany a promising career. Dancing was a favorite diversioiL 
At intervals, theatrical troupes visited the larger canq)s. 
Their performances, though generally cnide and of the 
blood-and-thimder type, were greeted by packed houses. 
Billiards furnished an innocent form of pastime. Many 
yoimg men of quiet tastes ^>ent their evenings in reading, 
in serious discussions, and in recalling ''back home'' expai- 
ences. At some store groups often met in friendly converse, 
and discussed the all-absorbing topic of mining. Among 
the favorite out-of-door qx>rts were foot-racing and horse- 
racing. Associated with the religious life of the commxmi- 
ties were such recreations as church sociables, entertain- 
ments, and festivals. A pioneer newq>aper informs us that 
one of these early churches ''was fiUed with the youth and 
age of both sexes, and that $200 of Christmas gifts'' hung 
from a bespangled Christmas tree. 

x6o. Friendships*— The pioneer miner was a genuine 
friend. If he struck a rich "prospect," he staked o£f claims 
for his friends. If a comrade needed money, his friend 
"staked" him. If a "pal" were sick, his friends nursed him; 
if he died, those same friends gave 1dm a decent biuial. If 
a man were xmfairly attacked, his friend would protect 
him, if necessary, at the sacrifice of his own life. A partner 
was affectionately called "pard," and the bond of friend- 
ship between cabin associates was something sacred. A 
striking illustration of the endiuing nature of those pioneer 
friend^ps was the avenging of the murder of Lloyd Ma- 
gruder, a prominent Lewiston packer, by his frioEid Idl 
Beachy. While returning from the Montana mines in 
October, 1863, Magruder was brutally murdered by a gang 
of deq)eradoes. Hill Beachy, the proprietor of the Luna 
House at Lewiston, was his friend. At a great sacrifice of 
time and money, Beachy followed the outlaws to San Fran- 
cisco, and had them brought back to Lewiston, where they 
were hanged. 

i6i. Mining-Camp Humor.— The early miners were a 
race of jokers. Their hmnor was sometimes grim, sometimes 
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irreverent, but alwa3r8 picturesque and rollicking. It was in 
evidence when they christened claims, nicknamed comrades, 
or characterized the hi^penings of the day. Newly dis- 
covered mines bore such expressive titles as ''Lucky Boy," 
^^Snowshoe," "Big Fish,'' or "Whiskey Gulch." Associates 

were given such descriptive nick« 
names as "Club-Foot George," 
"Three-Fingered Smith," "Snap- 
ping Andy," and "Rattlesnake 
Jack." Cr^t was referred to as 
" jawbone." Certain brands of liq« 
uor were labelled "gum-ticklers" 
and "lightning flashes." A hang- 
ing was known as a "mid-air 
dance." Instead of informing his 
"pard" that dangerous crinunals 
ought to be executed, the miner 
would be likely to remind him that 
"if a man ain't good enough to 
live here, he ain't good enough to 
live anywhere." If one of these 
miners thought that an election to 
the legislature would tiun the head of a conceited candidate, 
he might irreverently remark that "if that chap is elected to 
the legislature God A'mighty's overcoat wouldn't make a 
vest pattern for Imn." 

162. Religious Life in the Camp8.^Early mining-camp 
conditions were unfavorable for Sabbath observance and 
church attendance. On Simday the miner generally went 
to town to sharpen his pick, get his mail, make necessary 
purchases for the week, meet his fellows, and perhaps at- 
tend a miners' meeting. On that day all places of business 
were open, and dancing-houses, saloons, and gambling re- 
sorts reaped their heaviest profits. 

De^ite this unusual environment, the miners were nota- 
bly active in erecting churches and in donating generous 
ci money for their maintenance. Catholic priests 
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and Protestant ministers have both testified to the hearty 
welcome and generous support which were accorded them. 
Fathers Toussaint Mespli£ and A. Z. Poulin arrived in the 
Basin in the sunmier of 1863, and were celebrating mass in 
four churches before the dose of that year. In 1864 a 
Methodist church was under construction at Idaho City. As 
early as 1866 Silver City was the proud possessor of a Union 
Church. In the fall of 1867 Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle, of the 
Episcopal Churchy began his notable ministry in Idaho, and 
conducted services in both the Basin and Owyhee districts. 

163. Intellectual Interests* — ^The yoimg men who fol- 
lowed the first rush to the Idaho gold-fields were exception- 
ally bright and resourceful Many of them had been well 
trained in the schools ; all of them had been educated through 
the awakening experiences and contacts incident to their 
new environment Although far removed from coU^ges^ 
libraries, and lecture-halls, they 
managed to retain an interest in 
cultural subjects and eagerly read 
whatever scraps of literature or 
printed matter their cabins hap- 
pened to afford. Many a learned 
discussion on history, leligion, phi- 
losophy, or the classics was waged 
aroimd the camp-fires. 

A demand for schools was cre- 
ated through the early arrival of 
families in the larger camps. As 
early as the fall of 1864 Mrs. Statira 
E. Robinson was teaching a public 
school of six pupils at Florence. 
On December 23 of that year (1864) 
the young Territory could boast of 

a superintendent of public instruction in the person of 
J. R. Chittenden, of SUver City. In 1865, according to his 
first official report, there were three schoolhouses aiMl 1,239 
children of school age in the Territory. 
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164. Politics.— The same half-decade which; marked the 
be^nnings of the gold-mining period in Idaho also em- 
l»aced the tragic years of dvii war for the nation. 

Althon^ in February, 1864, Idaho's first Territorial L^- 
islative adopted strong anti-slavery resolutions, yet Southern 
sympathizers were in evidence in all the camps. Secession 
soitiment was eq)ecially strong in the Boise Basin on accoimt 
of the inrush of pro-slavery immigrants from Missouri and 
other border States during the closing years of the war. 
The violent political prejudices that pre\^ed are reflected 
in the new^>2q)er writings of those days. Rq>ublicans or 
Union Democrats often branded the followers of Jefferson 
Davis as *'Secesh men'* and "domestic traitors/* The pro- 
slavery men, not to be outdone, sometimes called the sup- • 
porters of the federal government "Abe Lincoln Hirelings'' 
or "Black Abolitionists.'' The Missouri immigrants were 
occasionally described as "The Left Wing of Price's Army." 
One of these early partisan accoimts refers to those immi- 
grants as "the flankers of broken armies" and "an intoler- 
able horde." 

There were, of course, some personal collisions and 
deeds of violence, but most of the miners were law-abiding 
and industrious. These roughly dressed men took an 
€xcq>tionally keen and intelligent interest in public affairs 
and, in order to keep themselves well informed, paid exorbi- 
tant prices for newq>apers. Many a learned mining-camp 
discussion belied its rude environment; and many a public 
address delivered in those moimtain gulches would have 
done honor to any deliberative assembly. 

165. Military Protection for the Miners.— The Idaho 
Indians whose lands had been invaded by those first armies 
of gold-himters were threatening and vindictive. The red 
man realized full well that the Uttle prospecting-party was 
often followed by a stampede, and that mining-camps and 
settlements were the precursors of his ultimate bani^mient 
and extinction. 

In i860 and 1861 the Qearwater miners treq>assed upon 
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the lands of the Nez Perces and aroused the resentment of 
this unusually peaceful tribe. Fearing trouble, the govern- 
ment erected Fort Lapwai upon Lq>wai Credc in the fall 
oi 1862. This small post was situated about twelve miles 
from Lewiston and was the scene of several important ccm- 
f erences with the Nez Perces. 
Li order to extend military protection to the miners in 
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southern Idaho, the government began the conisitruction of 
Fort Boise in July, 1863. It was situated upon a gentle 
plateau and overlooked the site of the future Boise City. 
It was built by a company of Oregon cavalry under the direc- 
tion of Major Pinckney Lugenbeel. The situation of this 
post was strat^c as well as beautiful, for near it con- 
verged the Or^on Trail and the newly made miner's trail 
that connected the Boise Basin and the Owyhee districts. 

i66. Communication with the Outside World. — Letters 
and newspapers were the two chief agencies which con- 
nected the early Idaho mining communities with the out* 
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ade world. The fiist letters and newqMq>ers were brotight 
to the miners l^ pony express riders. Throtigh a rough 
country, devoid of roads and bridges, these brave riders 
brought to the remote camps ^'letters from the dear ones in 
the distant homes." One of those pioneer express riders of 
north Idaho was the future poet and writer, Joaquin MiUer. 
Miller's partner, Ike Mossman, is said to have won a $500 
bet by riding hJs pony from Walla Walla to Oro Fino, a 
distance of 184 miles, in twenty hours and ten minutes. 

California newq>apers were the first to which the miners 
had access. In their eagerness for news, these isolated men 
paid as high as $2.50 for a single newq>aper. On August 
3, 1862, The Golden Age^ of Lewiston, the first newspaper 
published within the present boimdaiies of Idaho, issued 
its initial niunber. The first number of the Boise NewSy of 
Idaho City, appeared on September 29, 1863. The Idaho 
Statesman beg^ its long and eventful career on July 26, 
1864. On Sq>tember 17 of the following year the Owyhee 
Avalanche^ of Silver City, was foimded. 

The telq;raph did not reach the larger towns of Idaho 
until 1874 imd 1875. As early as 1866, however, a telegraph- 
line connecting ^^rginia City, Montana and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was constructed through eastern Idaho. The Deseret 
Td^raph Company estabUshed commimication between 
Salt Lake City and Franklin, in the present Franklin 
County, on December 18, 1869. Silver City was first to 
receive world news "by lightning'' on August 31, 1874, 
when the Nevada and Nortiiem Tdegn^h Company com- 
pleted a line from Winnemucca, Nevada, to that dty. An 
extenaon of this line reached Boise, September 17, 1875. 

167. Transportation.— Many of the first gold-hunters, 
in their eagerness to reach the mines '^hit the trail'' on foot 
These pe^trians formed what was jokingly called the 
^Foot and Walker's Transportation Line." As early as 
the spnng of 1863, a saddle-train was in q>eration between 
the headset navigation on the Columbia River and the Boise 
Baan mines. Tbis unique agency for carrying passengers 
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consisted tisually of about twenty horses or mules. Sixteen 
of the animals were oufitted with riding-saddles and were 
used for passenger tranq)ortati<m; while the other four ani- 
mals carried baggage ami provisi<ms. 
During the following qpring (1864) wagon-roads were 
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built between Umatilla and Wallula and the Boise Basin. 
Stage-lines now took the place of the saddle-train as the 
chi^ instrument of passenger traffic The stage-coaches 
were usually drawn by from four to six horses, and carried 
passengers, e]q>ress, ''fast'' freight, mail, and light baggage. 
Until die arrival of the railroads, staging was a most ro- 
mantic, as well as important, phase of the tranq)ortation 
industry. John Hailey was the most prominent figure 
associated with the staging business in Idaho. 
The first supplies to the mining-camps were tranq)orted 
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by pack-trains. Heavy loads of merchandise were placed 
upon the backs of horses or miiles^and ^'packed" to the 
mines. This method of delivering frei^t was, of course, 
slow and expensive. The work was heavy and only men of 

brawn and en- 
durance were 
equal to the 
task of swing- 
ing those heavy 
packs upon the 
animal's back. 
The ability to 
fasten a load of 
goods secmrely 
uponapack-anr 
imal involved a 
mastery of the 
famous dia- 
mond-shaped 
'^cinch knot," 
and was considered a skilful accomplishment 

After the opening of ^^toU'* roads, the pack-animal was 
replaced by the freight-wagon. These heavily laden, slow- 
moving vdiides hauled great quantities of the ^' wares of 
civilization" to the early mining communities and greatly 
reduced freight charges. The freight-wagon was usually 
hauled by several teams of horses, oxen, or mules. The 
rough, weather-beaten men who drove these animals became 
artists at '' cracking" their long whips. The ^^freighters'' 
who drove the mule wagons were usually known as '^ mule- 
skinners," while the ox-team drivers were given the inelegant 
but ei^ressive title of "bull-whackers." 

x68. Self-Govemment: The Minins:-Camp.— Following 
a stampede, a group of miners often foimd themselves in 
some far-away gulch without government, laws, courts, 
or officers. In order to protect their mining-claims, and 
preserve order, they found it necessary to unite themselves 
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into a simple, democratic organizaticm known as the min^ 
ing-camp. After adopting a body of rules and r^ulations 
for the guidance of the camp, the miners usually elected a 
judge, a recorder, and a sheriff. Disputes arising over 
mining-claims and criminal cases were sometimes attended 
to by the judge, and again by the miners' meeting, which 
was generally held on Simday. The miners' meeting 
was a genuine little democracy and dosdy resembled the 
famous New England town meeting. While important 
powers were often delegated to the judge and other officials, 
the miners' meeting was alwa)^ the final source of power. 

The mining-camp was a singularly interesting political 
institution, and will stand as an abiding memorial to the 
ability of those early miners to rear an orderly structure of 
seU-govemment in a r^on beyond the pale of law and 
buried in the dq>ths of moimtain solitudes. 

169. The Struggle for Order: The Vigilantes.— Our 
gold-fields had scarcely become known to the world before 
bands of desperadoes who had made crime a profession in 
California and Nevada, came flocking to the newest Idaho 
camps. Their chief business was robbing stages, stealing 
horses and cattle, and murdering miners. So well organized 
were these roughs that if a judge, jury, or miners' meeting 
attempted to pimish one of their number, other members of 
the ^^gang" could be coimted upon to wreak a brutal ven- 
geance upon the men who presumed to bring the ruffian to 
justice. Finally these outlaws became so numerous and 
powerful in some of the camps that the miners found it 
necessary to form themselves into Vigilance Committees. 
The peculiar feature of the Vigilante procedure was that it 
first tried the criminal in secret, and arrested him after- 
ward. The pimishment that followed conviction was swift, 
sure, and generally terrible. Since there were no jails, these 
convicted outlaws usually left the camp ^^at the end of a 
rope." The mysteriousness and severity of the ^gilante 
tribunals overawed the most deq>erate criminals, and they 
usually b^;an to conduct themselves decently or fled to dis- 
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txicts where the strange agn of the Vigflantes was not in 
evidence. As soon as load and Territorial laws became 
effective, the career of these ^'popular tribunals" was, of 
coursep at an end 
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CHAPTER XI 
TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 

170. Idaho Has Witneued Frequent Boundary-Line 
Alterations.— A description of Idaho's shifting boundaiy- 
lines forms an interesting but somewhat complicated stoiy. 
During the twenty years that lay between 1848 and 1868, 
not less than five different territorial limits were established 
for the r^on which embraced our future State. Idaho 
assumed her present peculiar triangular shape in 1868, 
although since that date niunerous efforts have been made to 
rearrange her boimdary-lines. 

171. Idaho a Part of the Oregon Country.— From the 
beginning of the last century until about 1820, Idaho was 
included in that vague region known as the 'Columbia 
River coimtry/' During most of the next quarter of a 
century, or imtil 1846, its usual designation was ^^The Ore- 
gon Country.'' This consbted of what may briefly, but, of 
course, rather roughly, be described as the present States 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, western Montana, western 
Wyoming, and a large portion of the present British Colum- 
bia. 

172. Idaho Part of Oregon iTerritory (Z848-Z852). — 
In 1846 the modem British Colmnbia region was cut away 
from the "Oregon Country'' in accordance with the tenns 
of the treaty with England, which fixed our northern 
boimdary at the forty-ninth paxalleL In 1848 Oregon Terri- 
tory was established by Congress. The magnificent area 
comprised within this "Old Oregon'' will be appreciated 
when we omsider that its limits stretched eastward to the 
crest of the Rocky Moimtains in Wyoming and Montana. 

173. Idaho in Oregon and Washington Territories. — 
The year 1853 witnessed another territorial readjustment. 
In that year Or^;on Territory was divided into two almost 

"7 
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equal parts, the northern part forming Washington Terri* 
toiy. That section of Idaho lying south of the forty-sixth 
panUd and the Colmnbia River, or the northern boimdary* 
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fine of the future State of Oregon, continued under the 
jurisdiction of Oregon Territory, while the area north of this 
fine became Washington Territory. 

174. Idaho in Washington Territory (1859-1863).— 
Qr^n was admitted to Statehood in 1859, when her area 
was reduced to its present size. Washington Territory now 
assumed a position of ^^geographical grandeur/^ her con- 
troly which was, of course, ku^dy nominal, extending over 
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an of the ''Old Qr^on" of 1848, except the r^on covered 
by the present State of Oregon. 

175. Gold Discoveries Cause Organization of Idaho 
Territory. — ^The establishment of Idaho Territory^ in 1863, 
was the direct result of the q)ectacular gold discoveries in 
the Qearwater, Salmon, Boise Basin, Owyhee, Bannock, 
and Virginia City districts, then in eastern Washington 
Territory, but now in Idaho and Montana. Olympia, the 
far-o£f capital of Washington Territory, isolated as it was 
from these new conmnmities by towering mountain ranges 
and semihostile Indian tribes, could not hope to provide 
these yoimg settlements with the protection of law and 
government It was to remedy this condition that Idaho 

'Territory was cut away from Washington Territory and 
organized in 1863. 

176. The Organic Act — The fimdamental law that 
governs a Territory is called the Organic Act It is enacted 
by Congress and serves as a constitution or basic law for 
the Territory. Idaho's Organic Act is a well-written in- 
strument and consists of seventeen short sections. It was 
iqiproved by President Lincoln on March 3, 1863. In 
harmony with its provisions, the President, with the advice 
of the Senate, was to appoint a governor, a secretary, three 
supreme court justices^ an attorney, and a marshal. The 
Organic Act also created a Territorial Legislature which was 
to consist of a Council of seven members and House of 
Representatives of thirteen members. The important duty, 
however, of electing a Territorial delegate to the national 
House of Rq>resentatives was to devolve upon the people 
of the Territory. The members of the legislature were to be 
chosen by popular vote. 

177. Idaho Territory Created : A Large Domain. — 
The new Territory created by the Organic Act of March 3, 
1863, was a princely domain covering over 325,000 square 
miles. It was a huge rectangle and had been carved out of 
Washington, Dakota, and Nebraska Territories. When one 
realizes that it enconq)assed the area now approximatdy 
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covered by Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, any out of 
which is a large State, some idea of its magnitude can be 
gained. It over^read large portions of ^^Old Oregon'' and 
Louisiana Territory and exceeded in area the present State 
of Texas by over 60,000 square miles. 

178* The Meaning of the Name Idaho. — The name 
Idaho is a contraction of the Shoshoni word ^'£e-dah-how'' 
which, freely translated, means '^Gem of the Moimtains.'' 
The syllable ^^Ee" means ^'coming down''; the syllable 
'^dah" signifies either ^^sun" or ^'mountain," both of which 
objects are eternal to the Indian mind. The syllable ^^how " 
denotes strong or sudden feeling and has the significance of 
the exdamation-mark in Engli^. Hence, a literal transla- 
tion of '^Ee-dah-how" is ''Behold, the sun coming down 
the moimtain." 

When ''£e-dah-how" was exclaimed in the Indian camp 
it meant a summons to arise and begin the labors of the day. 
The nearest English equivalent is the expressi<m, ''It is 
sunup," especially when that exclamation is uttered for the 
purpose of arousing the family to assume the labors of the 
day. It was in tlds sense proclaimed at early dawn in the 
Shoshoni camp. 

The figurative or poetic translation of the phrase is "The 
Gem of l^e Mountains." From his teepee, through the dear, 
exhilarating morning air, the Shoshoni Indian beheld a 
lustrous rim of light shinhig from the mountain top. This 
radiant moimtain crown or diadem was likened to a gem 
glittering from a snowy peak. In this way "£e-dah-how'' 
came to have attributed to it the popular and beautiful 
signification, " Mountain Gem " or " Gem of the Mountains.'' 
So it is the poetic, rather than the literal, translation of 
"£e-dah-how" that has enshrined itself in the affections 
of Idahoans and, despite the findings of etymologists, will 
endure. 

179* Earliest Application of the Name Idaho.— The 
name "Idaho" was first applied to a locality in 1859 when 
Idaho Springs, Colorado's first permanent settlement, was 
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founded. It was the Comanche Indians, a tribe of the 
same famfly and who spoke ahnost the same language as did 
our Idaho Shoshoni, who introduced the word ^^£e-dah- 
how*" to the "Fifty-Niners" of Colorado. Li the fall of 
i860y the name ''Idaho'' was given to a steamboat launched 
at Victoria, British Columbia, by one of the owners whose 
former home had been at Idaho Springs, Colorado. Li the 
same year a Columbia River bcMit was named ''Idaho.'' 
It was so christened by Colonel J. S. Ruckd, a stockholder 
in the Qr^;on Steam Navigation Company, who had heard 
frequent mention of this name through a Colorado friend. 
In 1863 the Washington L^^islatiure bestowed the name 
''Idaho" upon a county which later came to be the largest 
one in our Territory and State. When the bill creating 
Idaho Territory was before Congress, United States Senator 
Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, who later became Vice- 
President, insisted on the name "Idaho" in preference to 
all others. Senator Wilson's position was wannly indorsed 
by Senator B. F. Harding of Oregon, who said: "'Idaho,' 
in English, signifies 'Gem of the Mountains,'" thereby giv- 
ing wide pubUdty to this poetic interpretation of the Sho- 
shoni phrase. To Joaquin Miller, an express rider in north 
Idaho in the eariy mining dajrs, doubtless belongs the honor 
of having been the first person to write the exclamation, 
*'Ee-dah-how" in its present form, I-d-a-h-o. 

x8o. Our First Territorial Governor.— To IK^lliam H. 
Wallace, a lawyer of Pierce County, Washington Territory, 
belongs the diial honor of having been Idaho's first Terri- 
torial governor and first congressional dd^ate. From 1861 
to 1863 he served as dd^ate to Congress from Washmgton 
Territory, and had just completed his term as such when 
he recdved his commission as Territorial governor of Idaho. 

Governor Wallace, after a long 7,000-mile journey from 
Washington, D. C, by way of the Isthmus of Panama, 
readied Lewiston early in July, 1863. On July 23, he ap- 
pointed Tohn M. Bacon, Territorial auditor. On Sq>tember 
M (1863) he issued a call for the first general dection, whidi 
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was hdd on the following October 31. At this dection the 
twenty members of the fiist Territcmal Legislature and a 
delegate to Congress were chosen* Wallace himself be- 
came the Rq>ubUcan candidate for congressional delq;ate, 
and, after a lively contest, was 
declared elected over the Demo- 
cratic nominee, John M. Cannady, 
of Idaho City. 

Governor Wallace was an imde 
of Lew Wallace, the well-known 
general and author of ^^Ben Hur." 
He was an intimate personal friend 
of President Lincoln, who had 
planned to reappoint him gov- 
ernor of Idaho Territory. On 
Monday, April 10, 1865, Preddent 
Lincoln invited Dd^ate and Mrs. 
Wallace to attend the Ford The- 
atre with him on the following 
Friday evening, the fateful eve- 
ning destined to mark the tragic event of Lincoln's assassina- 
tion. Governor Wallace was one of the pall-bearers at the 
funeral of the martyred President The grave of our first 
Territorial governor may be seen to-day in the old- pioneer 
cemetery, near Steilacoom, Washington, where he died in 
1879, ^^ ^^ ^^ o^ sixty-dght years. 

x8x. The First Inaugural Ceremonies.— It fell to the 
lot of William B. Daniels, of Yamhill County, Oregcm^ to 
deliver Idaho's first inaugural address on December 9, 1863. 
Preddent Lincoln had appointed Daniels Territorial secre- 
tary. Upon Dd^gate-Elect Wallace's resignation as gover- 
nor. Secretary Danids became acting governor in accordance 
with the providons of the Organic Act. Prior to coming to 
Idaho, Daniels had been activdy identified with the Re- 
publican party in Qr^on. The inaugural ceremonies were 
hdd at two o'dock in the afternoon of December 9, 1863, 
in the hall of the House of Rq;>resentatives at Lewiston. A 
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jdnt committee, composed of \^^lliam C. Rheem and Doctor 
Ephiaim Smith of the Council, and C. P. Bodfish and Alonzo 
Leiand of the House of Rq>resentatives were elected to wait 
upon the governor and escort him to the Hall of Rq>resenta- 
tives. That none of the formalities of this solemn occasion 
was overlooked is vouched for by these words from the 
official records: ''The approach of his ExceUency, the 
governor, was announced at the door; whereupon a pas- 
sage was deared by the sergeant-at-arms, and the governor 
of the Territory, escorted by the committee, came into the 
Hall of Rq>resentatives.'' 

x82« Idaho's First Inaugural Address. — The inaugural 
address of Acting Governor Daniels is one of our best 
written state papers. It shows not only an insight into 
the problems confronting the young Territory, but it reveals 
a gra^ of the biuning national issues of that day. This 
I)atriotic excerpt illustrates Daniels's eloquent style: ''Shall 
Idaho, the largest of the Territories, take her stand in sym- 
jAthy with a cause [slavery] so vile, and cloud the morning 
of her existence with the darkness of treason ? No, let her, 
as her name indicates, sit among the moimtains, a gem of 
the brightest lustre, radiant with imconditional loyalty, 
attracting by her glorious lig^t the gaze and admiration of 
mankind." 

i8i. Idaho's First Territorial Legislature.— The 
twenty men who composed Idaho's first Legislative Assem* 
bly enacted laws for the immense area now approximately 
occupied by the States of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. 
These pioneer le;islators convened at the temporary capital 
situated at the little frontier town of Lewiston, then less 
than three years old. 

The first le;islative session, which occupied sixty busy 
days, lasted from December 7, 1863, imtil February 4, 1864. 
De^ite the fact that those first lawmakers of Idaho were 
without codes, precedents or previous session laws they 
succeeded in enacting a body of useful, if not momentous, 
laws, of ix^ch a future generation may be proud 
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184. Idaho's First Territorial Supreme Court — On 
March lo, 1863, President lincoki appointed Sidney Edger- 
ton chief justice and Samuel C. Parks and Alleck C. Smith 
associate justices, of Idaho's first 
supreme court. Judge Smith was 
assigned to the first district, com- 
prising the Territorial capital, 
then at Lewiston; Judge Parks 
was given the populous Boise 
Basin district; Judge Edgerton, 
although chief justice, was award- 
ed the third district, which em- 
braced the wild r^on lying east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Chief Justice Edgerton became 
the first governor of Montana 
Territory, upon the creation of 
that commonwealth in 1864. 

Judge Parks was the presiding 
judge in the famous Magruder trial held at Lewiston in 
January, 1864, which was the first case tried in the Idaho 

coiuts. He also administered the 
oath of office to Idaho's first legis- 
lature and assisted that body in 
preparing its first code of laws. 

iSs* The Removal of the 
Capital. — Soon after his arrival 
in Idaho, in the summer of 1863, 
Governor Wallace designated 
Lewiston as the temporary capi- 
tal of the new Territory. It was 
here that the first and second ses- 
sions of oiir Territorial Legisla- 
ture were held. On December 7, 
1864, however, by virtue of an 
ALLECK c SMITH, euactmeut by the second Terri- 

"^^SiSSSar ~^ torial Legislature, the capital was 
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removed from Lewiston to Boise 
City, a village which had been 
founded in July of the previous 
year. 

The removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment from northem to south- 
em Idaho brought about a series 
of agitations for the annexation of 
the '^Panhandle'' to the adjacent 
Territory of Washington and, at 
times, to Montana. With the es- 
tabli^xment, however, of better 
communication between the north 
and south, and such unifying agen- 
cies as our State University at 
Moscow, a community of interest was later created which 
has practically obliterated the feeling of sectional unf riendli* 
ness which was orig- 
inally engendered by 
the Cs^ital Removal 
Act of 1864. 

x86. Montana and 
Wyoming Cut Away 
from Idaho Terri- 
tory.— On May 22, 
1864, Montana Terri- 
toiy was cut away 
from Idaho Territory. 
At the same time 
nearly all of the re- 
gion now comprised 

within the present 
State of Wyoming 
was also taken away 
from Idaho Territory 

and reattached to ^ ^^w iermtomal caphol buuj>u»o, 
Dakota Territory. lewiston. 
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From 1864 to 1868 the strip of territory now occupying 
the extreme westem portion of Wyoming and the southem 
half of the Yellow Stone National Park belonged to Idaho. 
During this same intervali the extreme southwestern comer 
of the present Wyoming was temporarily joined to Utah 
Territory. When Wyoming became a Territory, in 1868, 
Idaho assumed the peculiar triangular shape with wlddi we 
are fomHiar at the present time. 
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CHAPTER Xn 
THE INDIAN WARS 

187. General Conditions. — Idaho, like other States, 
had her era of Indian wars. During the emigration and 
early mining periods there were numerous murderous and 
thieving raids perpetrated by lawless bands of roving In- 
dians. During the decade between 1870 and 1880, the 
Territory experienced the excitement of three Indian wars. 
While it is true that many outrages committed by these 
outlaw bands were often prompted by no other motive than 
the desire to commit crime, yet some of those hostile out- 
breaks were the red man's expression of bitter resentment 
over the enforced siurender of what he considered his God- 
given inheritance of stream, lake, camas-meadow, and hunt- 
ing-ground. 

IBS. War with the Northern Indians.— It had been the 
boast of the Coeur d'Alenes and the Spokanes that they 
had never shed the blood of a white man. In the early 
^ring of 1858, however, because of white men passing 
through the country, there was some restlessness among 
the northem tribes. Colonel £. J. Steptoe, who was in 
command at Fort Walla Walla, Washington, set out with 
a command of 159 men to examine into the affairs in the 
neighborhood of the Hudson's Bay Company's post at 
Fort Colville and to investigate the murder of two miners 
by a party of Palouse Indians. This was a feeble band of 
Indians and Stq>toe considered his command large enough 
to overawe them. However, after crossing the Snake River, 
he found himself facing a force of fully 1,200 savages, hide- 
ous in their war-paint They were from the Coeiu* d'Alene, 
Palouse, Spokane, and Yakima tribes. He saw that it 
would be impossible to go (m in the face of this hostile force 

XJ9 
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and started to withdraw, but the Indians opened fire on the 
rear-guard, and the &g}it began and continued through the 
day. A series of chaiges and counter-charges was kept 
vp with loss to both sides. Darkness found Steptoe's men 
exhausted, with their ammunition ahnost gone and the 
number of wounded increasing. A consultation of the offi- 
cers was held and they decided to ^treat dming the night, 
if possible, as another day's fighting would undoubt^y 
result in the destruction of the entire force. Accordingly 
they left thdr supplies and two howitzers and stole away 
during the night They rode until ten the next morning, 
when they came to the Snake River. Some friendly Nez 
Perces hdped them to cross. 

The attack caused great excitement throughout the 
West because war by these tribes, which had alwa3rs been 
peaceable, seemed to indicate a general Indian uprising. 

189. Battle of Four Lakes.— Active preparations were 
heg\m to put a large force in the field to pimish the In- 
dians. Colonel George Wright was sent to. take charge of 
the expedition. He left Fort Walla Walla in August, 1858, 
crossed the Snake River, and after a march of nearly 100 
miles over a forbidding country, diuing which they were 
twice attacked, came upon a laige body of Indians who 
wore awaiting his attack. The hostile Coeur d'Alenes, 
Spokanes, and Palouses, were stationed on a high hill and 
in an adjoining wood near Four Lakes, about 16 miles 
southwest of the present dty of Spokane. The troops 
drove them from these positions out into the open plain 
where the cavaliy put them to rout Seventeen of the In- 
dians were killed and many wounded, but the troops suffered 
no loss. The Indians fled and Colonel Wright continued 
the pursuit until he arrived at the Coeur d'Alene Mission 
in September. During this march, in order to prevent 
further depredations on the part of the Spokanes, he 
rounded tip all of their horses, drove them out on the plains 
about 20 miles east from where Spokane now stands and 
slaiig^tered the entire herd to the number of 800. Until 
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veiy recently a laige mound of whitened Ixmes marked this 
qx>t The Spdumes were he^less without their horses and 
were compelled to surrender. 

190. Colonel Wriffht at Coeur d'Alene Mission.— Od- 
onel Wright assembled some 400 of the Coeur d'Alenes at 
their mission on the Coeur d'Alene River and inq)osed his 
own terms, which were that they should give up the men 
who htgBn the attack on Steptoe, restore all property 
taken from the whites, permit white men to go through 
their country tmharmed, and give a chief and four men, 
with thdr families, as hostages. The Indians stood in 
such great fear of Wright that they accq>ted the terms 
without a murmur. 

Colonel Wright next moved toward the Palouse country 
on the southwest He imposed the same terms on the 
Palouses and hanged several of their number who were 
proved guilty of the murder of some miners. In addition 
he warned them that if they made it necessary for him to 
come into their country again he would annihilate them. 

191. Wright a Successful Indian-Fighter. — Colonel 
Wright returned to Fort Walla Walla after a most success- 
ful Lidian campaign. Without the loss of a man he had 
defeated the Indians, who sustained heavy losses, con* 
fiscated their horses and cattle, executed eleven murderers, 
cs^tured large stores of supplies, and made the savages re- 
store those they had taken from Steptoe. 

The Indians were so completely cowed that the govem- 
ment took this opportunity to throw the country open for 
settlement and remove the Indians to reservations. 

102. Battle of Battle Creek.— The first permanent set- 
tlement in Idaho was made at Franklin, Franklin County, 
by a small band of pioneers who emigrated from Utah in 
the ^ring of i86o. '^It is cheaper to feed the Indians than 
to fight them," was an oft-repeated axiom of Brigham 
Yoimg, and it was only by adhering to this policy that the 
little colony could exist and grow. The settlers maintained 
a food-bin for the Bannack Lidians to draw upon, to which 
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thejr aU contributed, as these savages so far outnumbered 
them that they could demand what they wanted with 
inq>unity. In addition they stole cattle and chickens from 
the pioneers and became so exacting and insolent that 
many were compelled to leave their outlying cabins and 
sedc shelter in the fort at Franklin. 

Large bands of Bannacks had collected near the mouth 
of Battle Creek about la miles northwest of Franklin, and 
in late December, 1862, several of their niunber attacked a 
company of miners who were coming down from Leesburg, a 
mining-canq> on the Salmon River. They shot one man 
axid wounded several. The siuidvors hid in the brush and 
went to Richmond, Utah, under cover of night to report the 
attack. The authorities sent out some men to get the dead 
hody and the horses. This they succeeded in doing, al- 
though they were also attacked by the Indians. 

A message was sent to Salt Ls^e for troops and Colonel 
P. K Connor with 200 men responded. It was none too 
soon, for only the day before the soldiers arrived in Franklin, 
the Indians had visited the town, secured 24 bushels of flour, 
and threatened the whites with their tomahawks while they 
performed a war-dance around the bishop's home. 

When Connor and his men reached the Indian camp they 
found it weU fortified and almost inaccessible, being in a 
deep ravine, with rifle-pits imder a steep bank. 

After three imsuccessful charges, when 14 men were killed 
and many wounded, Connor divided his men into three 
parties. One division went around to come up the creek, 
another came down the creek from the north and he, him- 
self, led the attack from the front The savages were sur- 
prised and nearly 300 were killed in a few hours. The 
battle of Battle Cieek, or Bear River, as it sometimes is 
called (January 29, 1863) shattered the power of the Ban- 
nack tribe, and put an end to Indian dq>redations in that 
legion. 

zgs* The Nes Perce War.— The Nez Perce Indians had 
always been friendly toward the whites. The land they 
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daimed was between the Bitter Root and the Blue Moun- 
tains, with the Safanon River cm the south and the NcMrth 
Falouse on the north. It was they who befriended Lewis 
and Qark and welcomed the missionaries early in the 
century. 
In time the yAdtt man began to settle on the Indians' 
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KEZ FEECE WAR 8CENS— WHITEBIRD BATTLB-OROUMD. 

land. He fenced in the water and cultivated the valleys, 
so that it was with difficulty that the Indians could find 
forage for their ponies. Ihe Indian chief called ''Old 
Joseph" by the whites, to distinguish him from his son, 
app^ed to the Indian superintendent to have the intruders 
removed. As there were no steam-cars in those da3rs, and 
the superintendent had thousands of miles to lode af ter, 
some time elapsed before he arrived on the Wallowa River 
where ''Old Joseph'' and his tribe had their home. Mean* 
while more white settlers had arrived. 

Thus matters went on for several years, but the settlers 
did not move. Instead, others moved in and the cattlemen 
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began to herd their stock in the Wallowa Valley, and the 
Ii^ian ponies starved for want of forage. 

By 1855 the situation in the Northwest was alarming. 
Chief Kamiakan of the Yakima nation, angry at the repeat- 
edty broken promises of the government agents to dear their 
lands of ''squatters,'' tried to form a confederacy among all 
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inCZ PERCE WAS SCENE— INDIAN BSEASTWOMCS ON KIM 07 CLEAE- 
WATER CANYON. 

the Northwest tribes to make war on the whites. It failed 
principally because the Nez Perces refused to enter it, but 
the Yakima War alone cost the whites many valuable lives. 
194. Treaty of xSss*— Li 1855 all the Indian tribes of 
the Northwest, excq>t those of the extreme Pacific coast, 
were assembled at Walla Walla by General Isaac I. Stevens 
to effect a treaty and arrange for the purchase of the Indian 
lands. ''Old Joseph" attended as did also Chief Lawyer 
of the Kooskia Nez Perces. They signed the treaty con- 
senting to the sale of the Indian lands to the whites, altiiough 
Lawyer was not directly concerned as his land was not 
wanted by the settlers. 
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19s. Treaty of 1863.— The Wallowa Valley in north- 
eastern Or^;on was later the bone of contention, and the 
Wallowa Indians would never entertain the idea of selling 
any land. Soon after the gold discoveries in the early six- 
tiesy white men b^;an to settle in the Wallowa Valley. 
The government decided to let them remain. and inducol 
the Nez Perces to sell their land. A treaty was made in 
1863, which took the Wallowa Valley away from Old Joseph. 
The old chief y however, refused to be bound by this new 
agreement and declined to give up his lands. 

Li 1873 President Grant issued an executive order giving 
back the ceded lands to the Indians, but two years later 
revoked this order and made the Wallowa reserve a part of 
the public domain. 

196. Death of "Old Joseph.**— "Old Joseph" died in 
1872 and his son, Joseph, became chief. Before his death 
the old chief warned his son never to give up the Wallowa 
nor to accept help of any kind from the government 

197. Immediate Causes of the War. — ^In 1877 the In- 
dian Bureau at Washington decided to force the Wal- 
lowa band of Nez Perces to go on the Lapwai Reservation in ^ 
Idaho. This order was sent to Agent Monteith at I^wai 
and to General Howard at Portland. They called a general 
solemn council of the non-treaty bands at Lapwai in May, 
1877, and told them that they must come on the reserva- - 
tion. This council^ which lasted three da3rs, was an excit- 
ing one. On the third day Too-hul-hul-suit, the holy 
chief, or "tu-at," defiantly declared that he would not go 
on the reservation. For this he was arrested and placed in 
the guard-house by General Howard. The Indians, al- 
ready in a disgruntled state of nund, were highly incoised 
over the arrest of their religious leader. Joseph and White- 
bird yrere successful, for the time, in restraining the Indians 
from any violent outbreak, and agreed to go on the reserva- 
tion within thirty days. 

298. Battle of Whitebird Canyon. — On June 14, 1877, 
the final day set for the period in which the Wallowas must 
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go cm the Lapwai Reservation, some Indians from the 
non-treaty bands b^;an a horrible series of murders and 
outrages on men, women, and children in the lower Salmon 
River country. In response to urgent appeak for pro- 
tection. General Howard sent Obtain Perry with two 
cavalry companies to the scene of the disorders. On the 
iix>ming of June 17, Captain Perry's force and a small 
volunteer company from Mt Idaho entered Whitebird 
Canyon at whose head the Indians were encamped. Four 
miles from the entrance of the canyon. Perry's troops heard 
the war-cry and were attacked by nearly the entire hostile 
force of over 300 Indian warriors. The hostiles assaidted 
Peny^s men simultaneously from the front and from both 
ades of the canyon and succeeded in flitting the troops 
into two detachments— one imder Theller and Pamell, 
and one imder Perry. Pamdl's little company was forced 
into a side ravine and nearly wiped out Lieutenant 
Theller and 18 brave comrades were caught in the trap 
and killed. Perry retreated by the main canyon. 

After running the gaimtlet of a withering fire from the 
infuriated savages, the two broken detadmients finally 
succeeded in effecting a junction on the mesa near the en- 
trance to the canyon. The last act of Whitebird before he 
retired with the braves into the canyon was most defiant 
Shouting derisicm at the soldiers, he shook at them a bunch 
ci scalps which were tied to a pole. 

The battle of the Whitebird Canyon was the first scene in 
the picturesque war drama that grij^ped the attention of the 
ooontiy from June to October, 1877. In this opening en- 
ooonter the honors of battle went to Joseph's warriors. 

299. The Battle of the Clearwater.— On June 22 Gen- 
eral Howard took charge of the campaign in person, 
and in early July had managed to assemble a force of be- 
tween 500 and 600 troops. After a search for the Indians 
in the r^on near the mouth of Salmon River and in the 
vicinity of Craig Mountain, he finally located Joseph's 
biaves in a wild forest southeast of Eamiah. Thetwodays' 
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battle whidi was fou^t here (July 11-12) was signalized by 
the fiercest kind of fighting. It was a real test, too, of the 
strength of the two of^posing forces since Joseph's entire 
band was massed against the united army of General How- 
ard. Joseph had with him at this battle about 300 hostileSy 
while Ho^xnuti was able 

to muster about 100 t^S^f >:.^^>^;^^-'^:^^^^^^,^^ -i>^» 
more effective soldiers. 
The first day's battle 
was indecisive. How- 
ard'smen suffered^how- 
ever, from the accurate 
marksmanship of the 
Indian sha^)shooters 
whose fire was astonish- 
ingly f ataL On the 
second day, Howard 
decided to captiure the 
Indian position by a 
charge. The Indians, 
who were protected in 
the rear by the Gear- 
water and in front by 
the walls of a mesa 
which stretched out 
before them, held their 
ground with an obstinacy that was surprising. Many of 
them refused to be dislodged by Howard's storming tactics 
and died in their rifle-pits. The Indians were overwhdmed 
by this assault, however, and fled across the Qearwater. So 
precq[>itate was the retreat that meat was found cooking in 
many of the teq>ees which were left standing. They were 
soon seen retreating over the distant hOls toward Kamiah 
and the Lo Lo Trail 

aoo. Joseph's Retreat over' the Lo Lo TraiL— On July 
17, Joseph b^gan his sensational retreat over the Lo Lo 
Trail. Hampered with women, children, old men, as well 
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as with his camp equipage and stock, he worked his way 
swiftly over that ru^^ed mountain path. Onward he pushed 
his little band over high mountains, deep canyons, raging 
torrents, and through tangled underbrush untU he crossed 
the famous Lo Lo Pass into Montana. Realizing that they 
had plenty of fresh mounts, the Indians had shown no 
mercy for their ponies. The wounds of these animals often 
stained the trail with blood, and their dead bodies were 
frequently found by their piursuers. On July 28, only 
eleven days after they had begun their flight from Idaho, 
the Nez Perces were nearing, without mishi^, the Montana 
end of the Lo Lo Ttail. 

After the battle of the Gearwater, General Howard 
halted for a few days in the Kamiah coimtry in order to 
provide security to the settlers in his rear. On July 27 he 
b^;an his memorable 1,300 mile ptursuit after his elusive 
antagonist 

Realizing that Joseph had by this time a start of fully 
150 mOes, General Howard telegraphed General W. T. Sher- 
man, who was then in Montana, to send an intercepting 
force to captiure Joseph. 

30Z. Joseph's Long Flight from the Lo Lo Valley to 
Bear Paw Mountain«^osq>h passed through the Lo Lo 
Canyon undisturbed. Turning southward through the 
beautiful Bitter Root Valley, he made a treaty of forbear- 
ance with the white settlers, an act unprecedented in Indian 
warfare. Surprised by Gibbon^s brave but smaller army at 
Big Hole River, he shook himself loose from his pursuers 
and passed through the Lemhi Valley, Camas Meadows, and 
Lake Henry r^ons in southeastern Idaho. By a night 
attack at Camas Meadows Josq>h succeeded in stamped- 
ing and capturing General Howard's mule herd. The Nez 
Perces then proceeded eastward into Wyoming through the 
Ydlowstone Park attacking and striking terror to the hearts 
of tourists vrhcm ihty luq>pened to meet on the wky. By 
making a feint southward through Wyoming, Joseph suc- 
ceeded in decoying Colonel Sturgis from his blodcade of the 
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^'bottle-neck'' pass at Heart Mountain and struck norths 
^ward thiouj^ Montana for Canada and freedom. On 
September 13, at Canyon Creek, Sturgis failed again to 
stop Joseph, who now seemed to have a dear field north- 
wud. (^ Sq>tember 17, Colonel Nelson A. Miles, who was 
stationed near the mouth of Tongue River in eastern Mon- 
tana, received an order from General Howard to intercept 
the Indians. On the following day he b^gan the march 
inrhich resulted in the capture of Chief Joseph at Bear Paw 
Mountain on October 4, 1877. 

202. Chief Joseph's Surrender.— Joseph's surrender was 
<]ramatic. He rode from his camp accompanied by a little 
groap of warriors, who walked by his side. His hands 
were cla^>ed on the pommel of his saddle; his rifle lay across 
liis knees, and his head was bowed down. 

He rode slowly up the hill to where General Howard and 
Colond Miles were waiting. With graceful dignity he 
swung himself from his saddle and offered his rifle to Gen- 
eral Howard. The latter magnanimously motioned him to 
Cdlond Miles who received the token of submission. 

203. Joseph's Speech at the Surrender.— Joseph's little 
speech at the surrender is a masterpiece of pathetic and 
picturesque oratory. Said he: ^'Tdl General Howard I 
Imow his heart What he told me before — ^I have it in 
my heart I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are killed. 
Xoddng-Glass is dead. Too-hid-hul-suit is dead. The old 
mea are all dead. It is the young men, now, who say 
^yes' or 'no' [that is, vote in council]. He who led on the 
young men (Joseph's brother, OUicut] is dead! It is cold, 
jmd we have no blankets. The little children are freezing 
to death. My peq>le— some of themr-have run away to 
the hiUs, and have no blankets, no food. No one knows 
^ynhat they are— perhaps freezing to death. I want to 
liave time to lock for my children, and to see how many of 
fbaa I can find; maybe I shall find them among the dead. 
Hear me, my chiefs; my heart is rick and sad. Fromwhere 
the sun mw stands^ I will fight no more forever T' 
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204. Chief Joseph's Genius. — Chief Joseph's military 
jj^us won the re^>ect and admiration of his opponents, 
for whom he was too clever. General Howard says that 
few commanders with good troops could have recovered 
from such a fearful surprise as.Jo^h did when he was 
attacked une3q>ectedly by Gibbon in Montana. After the 
battle he rallied the Indians, recaptiu^ his large herd of 
ponies, and retreated in good order before Howard's men 
could come up to aid Gibbon. 

At Camas Meadows, Idaho, he surprised Howard's camp 
by a night march, captured over a hundred pack-animals, 
and made a successful escape. 

He had a natiual genius that, under favorable circum- 
stances, would undoubtedly have enrolled him among the 
great military leaders of the world. 

20$. Last Days of Chief Joseph.— When Joseph sur- 
rendered Colonel Miles promised him that he and his war- 
riors would be returned to the reservation at Lapwai, but 
at the request of Carl Schurz, secretary of the interior, the 
War Department ordered the Indians to Fort Leavenworth 
and from there to Indian Territory. Secretary Schurz 
feared further hostilities if the Indians were returned to 
the scene of their depredations. The climate did not agree 
with the Nez Perces and they longed for their old home in 
the Northwest. After seversd times petitioning the govern- 
ment, Joseph and the poor remnant of his band were trans- 
ferred to the ColviUe Reservation near Spokane, Washing- 
ton, where he lived quietly for tweaty-five years. 

In 1897 he visited Washington, D. C.,' and went on to 
New York as the guest of ''Buffalo Bill." Hete he todc 
I>art in the Grant celebration and again met Colonel Miles, 
now a general, who had always had a great liking for Josq>h, 
whom he called the ''Napoleon of the Indians.^' Joseph 
again \visited.Washiiigton on Indian matters in 1903 and 
was entertained by President Roosevelt at the White House 
and at General Miles's home. . 

He visited the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904, 
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where he was one of the greatest attractions at the Indian 
Congress. He returned to the Fort Cdville Reservation in 
July and on the following September 21 passed peacefully 
away while sitting before his camp-fire. 

At Ne^)elimy Washington, in 1905, a montiment of white 
marble was erected by the Washington State Historical 
Society to perpetuate the memory of Chief Joseph, the only 
Indian who, when in personal cha^ of his warriors, observed 
the laws of civilized warfare and req>ected the wounded, the 
women, and the children. 

206. The Bannack War of 2878.— After the Bannadcs 
were assigned by the government to the Fort Hall Reserva- 
tion, they still kept up their old habits of wandering over the 
country. They used the reservation as a sort of meeting- 
place where they drew their annuities and ate government 
rations, but they felt most at home when roaming along 
the Snake River or among the settlements in the Boise 
VaUey. 

Every summer they went in hundreds to Camas Prairie 
where they erected their tents and remained for several 
weeks, the men himting and the women digging the camas- 
root which they ground into meal. This root was an im- 
portant article of food to the moimtain tribes and the Ban- 
nacks became greatly incensed when the cattle and swine 
destroyed the camas. Camas Prairie was theirs, the In- 
dians said, a^ they had never ceded it to the government^ 
and the whites must leave. 

The Indians were still excited over the Nez Perce War, 
and this, added to their growing dissatisfaction at the in- 
vasion of their lands, put them into such an ugly humor that 
they were ready to take the war-path. 

307. Bufialo Hom.^The Bannacks chose Buffalo Horn 
as their leader. This clever young brave had succeeded 
Pocatdlo as chief of the Bannacks and had grown up in the 
vicinity of Portneuf Canyon. He had served as scout under 
General Howard in the Nez Perce War in the Yellowstone 
Park region, and had rendered notable assistance to Chief 
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Josq>h's puisuers at the battle of Canyon Creek in Mon- 
tana. He had also had scouting experience under General 
Miles and General Custer in Uieir Montana wars. But 
while still in the service of General Howard, he had be- 
trayed at times an ugly disposition and had, on more than 
one occasion, evinced a desire to take the war-path« His 
native shrewdness, coupled with his valuable military ex- 
I>erience, would have made him a formidable leader, had he 
not been killed in the early stages of the war. 

308. Defieat of the Baumacks.— When word came to the 
Indians that Colonel Bernard with his cavalry was hurry- 
ing from Fort Boise toward Camas Praiiie, many of them 
decided that their affairs at the reservation needed their at- 
tention and hurried back there, but Buffalo Horn with a 
small band of warriors chose war and started westward 
across the Snake River, killing settlers and destroying their 
property. They were met near South Mountain, a mining- 
camp, a few miles south of Silver City, in Owyhee County, 
by a company of volunteers. While the whites were unable 
to win a decisive battle, they did succeed in killing Buffalo 
Horn. This made a great difference in the situation, as the 
Indians had no leader to fill his place. They pressed on 
into Oregon, hoping to form a formidable alliance with the 
Pahutes, UmatUlas, Yakimas, and other Coliunbia River 
tribes. General Howard, of ihe regular army, and several 
volunteer companies, however, promptly took the field 
against the Indians, and before the summer of 1878 was 
over succeeded in defeating and completely disorganizmg 
them. Althou^ this war was of brief duration, the loss of 
prq>erty was heavy and many a peaceful settler met a 
horrible death at the hands of the bloodthirsty redskins. 

209. TheSheepeaters'War.— The Sheepeaters, or Tu- 
kuarikas, hid along the Salmon River Mountains and, choos- 
ing their time, raided the remote settlements and murdered 
many settlers in the spring of 1879. They nmnbered only 
about 100 warriors but became a serious menace. Many a 
pnepecUa lost his life by being surprised, early in the mom- 
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ing, by a band of these renegades. They burned property, 
stdie horses and cattle, and escaped into the mountains 
where they felt safe from pursuit 

3X0. Planof Attack.-— Acting imder orders from General 
Howard at Vancouver, three different commands headed 
by Captain Bernard and Lieutenants Catley and Farrour 
req)ectively, slowly and cautiously forced their way throu^ 
the wild Salmon River country like himters in search of 
game. And never had hunter more wily game. Bernard 
said: ''They go from point to point much faster than we 
can, even if we knew where to go.'' 

llie Indians surprised Catley's command, defeated them^ 
and captured their pack-train and supplies, so that they were 
forced to give up their part of the campaign. More troops 
were sent out, but it was Lieutenant Farrow who flanked 
the Indian position and forced the entire band of about 60 
to surrender.^ After sizty*two days of marching over the 
snow-covered mountains and plains, he turned them over 
to General Howard at Vancouver. This was the last of 
the Indian wars in Idaho. 

'Lieutenant Farrow defeated the Tukoarikas en Loon Cieek, near lu June* 
tSon with the middle fork of the Salmon River, on August ao^ x879. He forced, 
these Indians to suncnder in the Seven DevOs region on the foUowing Sq>tcm«> 
ber z. 
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CHAPTER Xm . 
THE CATTLE SAYS 

2XZ. How the Cattle Came to the Northwests— At one 
time countless buffalo roamed over the Western prairies. 
We are told of a single herd of these animals which covered 
an area 70 by 30 miles. Buffalo flesh and skin furnished 
the Indians widi food, dothing, and other necessaries of 
Uf e. In the coiurse of time, however, the buffalo which were 
being wantonly slaughtered by the white men were almost 
exterminated, and it having been learned that the grasses 
and pure water of the north would fatten cattle better than 
the southern range and better cattle-markets were to be 
found in the north, great herds of cattle were driven by 
the cowboys from Mescico and southern Texas northward. 
Texas catUe reached Illinois as early as 1857, and in 1867 
and 1868 were making their way into Utah, Nevada, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, and the neighboring territory. 

2X2. The Open Range.— These great herds of cattle were 
at first driven over the coimtry without hindrance ex- 
cq>t for the opposition of hostile Indians which the cow- 
boy frequently had to meet and overcome. There were 
no fences, no settlements to any extent, and no laws to in- 
terfere with their freedom of movement. The whole in- 
terior portion of oiu: country was a free and open range. 
But conditions have greatly changed for the cattlemen. 
Ilie days of ''free grass,'' as the open range was called, are 
rapidly passing. Farmers in increasing numbers have taken 
up and fenced their ranches, irrigation projects are opening 
up for cultivating great stretches of new land, and the Fed- 
eral and State authorities are regulating the use and leasing 
c£ the public domain. Moreover, in more recent years the 
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cattlemen have been forced to compete with the 8heq>men 
f OT the use of the grazing-lands. 

2x3. The Cowboy.— The cowboy of the early cattle days 
ipnU soon have passed entirely from view, but we shoidd 
not forget the debt we owe to this fearless athlete of the 
West He may still be seen in a number of the Western 
States and may be recognized by his broad-brimmed felt 
hat, his red handannaj his '' chaps'' and spuis and high- 
heeled boots. He has always been dq>endent upon his 
liorse, whose superior strength and q)eed have made the 
cowboy the master of his herds. In the South, his horse 
was often called a ^'bronco'' from the Spanish word mean- 
ing '' wfld.'' On the ranges of Idaho, it was frequently called 
a'^cayuse." In former days, it was as wild as the cattle and 
had no other food or shelter than that afforded by nature. 
The cowboy was accustomed to hardships and his life on the 
open plains was wild and free. 

2x4. The Round-up.— The cattle on the ranges were 
scattered over large tracts of open land and those belonging 
to a number of different owners woidd naturally be mingled 
together. There were two occasions in the year when the 
owners of cattle in a particular section checked up and 
claimed what belonged to them. One of these was known as 
the calf round-up, which took place in the qpring, generally 
about the middle of May. At this time, all the cattle of 
the section were driven together by cowboys who repre- 
sented all the owners of cattle on the range. Then the 
cows, with their calves, were sq>arated or ''cut out'' from 
the rest of the herd and the calves were roped and branded 
with the same brand as their mothers. Any calf which was 
not following its mother was called a maverick, but generally 
a maverick was a yearling whidi had been overlooked and 
not branded at the previous qpring round-up. The owner 
of the mavericks could not be known and different customs 
prevailed as to the diq>06ition of them. Sometimes they 
were sold at auction and the proceeds were divided among 
an the cattlemen of the district Dishonest men would 
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put their own brands on mavericks whidi they found. In 
the calf round-upy an account was kept of all the calves and 
the way in which they were branded, so that the different 
cattlemen were able to tell what their increase had been. 
Later in the season, in July or August, there was another 
round-up, when the cattle were again gathered together for 
the puipose of selecting the fatted and matured animals 
for shipment to the markets. 

2x5. Branding the Cattle.— In the beginning of the cat- 
tle industry in the South, the stockmen found it neces- 
sary to have some special mark to put upon their cattle in 
order that they might always know their own animals. Hie 
result was that they adopted the method of branding 
with a hot iron, whidi burned into the hide of the ani- 
mals the brand or mark of the owner. Some of the sim- 
plest brands were the square, the drcle, the bar, and the 
parallel lines, but at the present time there are himdreds of 
different kinds. Another way in which cattle were mariced 
was by cutting or slitting the ear of the calves in some 
particular manner. These methods were effective in dis- 
tinguishing the cattle of one owner from those of another, 
but it has always been possible for dishonest persons and 
cattle thieves to change or disfigure the brands. Of course 
this could be more easily done with some brands than with 
others. For instance, without difficulty an F could be 
changed to an £, or a U to an O. In all Western States, 
the stealing of cattle or the altering of brands has been con- 
sidered a serious crime, and laws have been passed requiring 
the owners of brands to register them widi certain public 
officers in order that it may be known who the owners are, 
and to protect them more fully. 

3x6. The Idaho Branding Laws.— The Idaho laws pro- 
vide that every stock-grower in the State must use one 
and only one brand for his cattle, and one and only one 
brand for his horses and mules, and that the brand must be 
put in a con^icuous place on the animal Stock-growers 
are also required to use one and only one brand for shecp^ 
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although they may also have an ear-mark or an ear-tag, 
or both, in addition to the brand on their sheep. A stock- 
grower desiring to use any brand, ear-mark or ear-tag on 
stodL must make and sign a certificate setting forth a fac- 
amile or descrq>tion of the same and have this certificate 
recorded by the State veterinarian. The person thus hav- 
ing a brand, ear-mark, or ear-tag recorded, becomes the 
le^ owner of it, and in all lawsuits where the title or ligjii 
to possession of stock is involved, the presumption is that 
an animal belongs to the person who owns the brand, ear- 
mark, or ear-tag foimd on it, provided the same has been 
duly recorded. 

2x7. Conditions in Idaho.— The cattlemen found the con- 
ditions in Idaho decidedly favorable for their industry. The 
climate, water-supply, and grass were of such a character 
that the cattle business became a thriving one and a great 
source of wealth to the cattle-owners and the State. In 
the sections of Idaho where there are open plains the grasses 
grow in abundance from early in the spring until the dry 
and hot months of summer. Then the cattle move to the 
higjier hillsides where the more frequent rain and springs 
cause a larger amount of pasture. As we have seen, catde 
b^gan to come into the State before 1870, and the business 
increased until it might be said to have reached its height 
between the years 1880 and 1888. Since that time, although 
the cattle business has not held the prominent place that it 
formerly held, it has nevertheless remained one of the most 
important industries of the State. • 

The counties most prominently identified with the cattle 
industry are Idaho, Valley, Owyhee, Cassia, Bannock, 
Camas, Blaine, Butte, Custer, and Lemhi. At this time 
the cattle business is conducted along somewhat different 
lines from those formerly followed. More importance is 
attached to the grade and quality of the stock and they 
receive much more care and attention. In the winter-time 
the cattle are fed in protected valleys. The old days of 
the lound-up have gcme. More and more the stockmen 
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are becoming dq>endent on the farmers, and are, in fact, 
becoming farmers themselves. 

3x8. Grazing in the National Forests. — The stock* 
men of Idaho at the present time dq>end chiefly upon two 
sources for their range privileges, the federal government 
and the State government There still remains a certain 



CATTLE DRUTXNO AWAY 7R01C THE NATIONAL rOREST AT XHE CLOSE 
OF THE SEASON. 



amount of imoccupied United States government land 
which may be used as free range for stock. This land is 
generally without timber and ^ere are no regulations in 
force as to its use. It constitutes, however, but a small 
part of the range-land of the State. In the 19 national 
forests now in Idaho there is a net area of 17,785,333 acres 
of forestrlands. These are under the control of the Forest 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
consist of large tracts of land located in m^'untainous and 
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tinibered districts. The national forests contain the best 
giazing-land in the State, and permits for grazing stock on 
them are obtained throuj^ the Forest Service. The owners 
ci cattle are required to pay 35 cents to 50 cents a head 
for cattle, while sheepmen pay horn $}4 to 15 cents a head 
for sheep for grazing privileges. Tlie charge made varies 
according to tiie length of time for which jthe permit is 
granted. Tlie amount charged is exceedingly small, being 
only enouc^ to cover the expenses of supervision. At this 
time, all <^ the available grazing privileges in the national 
forests in Idaho are in use, and it would, of course, be im- 
possible to obtain new permits or privileges. 

219. Grazing on State Lands.— The State of Idaho 
owns about 3,000,000 acres of land. This is included chiefly 
in the i6th and 36th sections of each township, whidi 
were given to the State by the federal government for the 
support of the common schools, when the State was admitted 
to the Union. Of this land, 1,764,457 acres were leased in 
Z916 for grazing purposes, most of this being in the low, roll- 
ing foot-hills. Listead of charging stockmen according to 
the number of cattle or sheep which are to graze on the lands, 
the State charges i}i cents an acre for a lease of the land 
for the entire year. This amounts to $48 a section. Some- 
times when the tract is small, as, for instance, only 40 acres, 
a charge of 10 or ^ven 15 cents is made. But while the cost 
of securing the use of State lands is greater than that charged , 
by the Forest Service, it is, nevertheless, very small con- 
sidering the advantages received by the stockmen. All the 
most desirable grazing-land owned by the State is leased. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE SHEEP ERA 

aao. The Beginning of the Sheep Industry. — ^The same 
favorable conditions which in the beginning brought the 
cattle in great numbers to Idaho, later caused the moun- 
tains to be covered with sheep. The unsurpassed range 
found in the State was the greatest inducement offered to 
both cattlemen and sheepmen. Hie dry climate also proved 
to be ideal for sheep-raising and the range-sheep became the 
healthiest live stock in the State, only a very small percent- 
age of sheep being lost by disease. Not only has Idaho be- 
become one of the greatest wool-producing States, but it 
has long been noted for its mutton. Although the early 
settlers brouj^t with them sheep as well as cattle, the cattle- 
raising industry developed more rapidly at first than the 
sheep industry. In more recent years, however, conditions 
have been re^^srsed and to-day the sheep industry rq>resents 
a greater investment of capital and larger profits than the 
cattle business. Most of the sheep are found in the southern 
part of the State. '^ 

22Z. The Ranges Vary with the Seasons.— The sheq[> 
have to be wintered and supplied with hay for about three 
months in the year, beginning with the middle of December 
and ending about the middle of March. Hien they move 
to the public domain and the leased State lands, where they 
graze on a short grass which grows on the sage-brush land 
and which is an exceptionally early feed. Here they re* 
main until the first part of June, when they move into the 
national forests in the higher and more mountainous dis- 
tricts, often climbing to the height of 8,000 and 9,000 feet, 
following the snow-line upward as the snow melts. Hiey 
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travel a great deal, and in a season may pass through several 
counties over a distance of hundreds of miles. Toward the 
middle of October, thqr start on their downward joumey. 
During the fall months some of the sheep are fed on the 
State lands and the public domain, but most of them graze 
on pastures leased from farmers. These animals subsist 
during the winter months on hay supplied from ranches. 

222. The Camp-Tender. — ^In the winter-time the sheep 
are generally found in bands of from 2,000 to 2,500; in the 
summer months the bands consist of from 1,000 to 1,250 
ewes and their lambs. The men who take care of the sheep 
are the camp*tenders and sheep-herders, one camp-tender 
being able to care for from 2 to 4 bands of sheep belonging 
to the same owner. It is the camp-tender's duty to see that 
the camps are supplied with provisions for the herders, and 
that the ^eep are provided with salt, a band of sheep with 
their lambs in the summer-time needing from 150 to 200 
pounds of salt every ten days. It is also his business to move 
the camp and provisions from one location to another when 
it becomes necessary to find new feeding-grounds. He is 
also charged with the re^nsibility of finding any sheep 
that may have been lost by the herders. 

223. The Sheep-Herder and His Dogr*— ^Each band of 
sheep has a herder who is aided in his constant duties of 
caring for the sheep by one or two faithful dogs, who prove 
not only useful assistants for him, but companions in his 
londy hours. The herder must always be vigilant to see 
that the sheep are not lost or injured. Even at night, when 
the ringing of the sheep-bells or the bark of the dog sounds 
an alarm, he must be ready to go out to investigate the 
cause of the trouble. Nearly all the sheep-dogs are Scotch 
coUies, which are animals of unusual intelligence. They 
are always on the watch and are quick in carrying out the 
directions of the herder to tum the leaders of the sheep 
in some new direction, or to perform other services equally 
usefuL As a rule, however, the dogs are sent after the 
sheep only in case of an emergency, as the sudden rush or 
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Stampede caused by fear of the dogs is hamiful to the 
sheep and also causes the range to become trampled and 
injured. Ordinarily, the herder himself is able to turn the 
sheep by a whistle or a calL The dogs protect the lambs 
and sheq> from wild animals, eq>eciaUy at night, the coyote 
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A SHEEP-HESDES* 

being the enemy by which the sheep are most frequently 
attadced. 

224. Shearing the Sheep. — ^In former times the bear- 
ing of the sheep was done by hand, and the men who per- 
formed this work acquired great skill in it Hand-shearin£f 
is still practised to some extent, but most of the shearing 
is now done by machinery. A gasoline-engine will rua 
from 5 to 30 shearing-machines. These useful instruments 
are fashioned much like hair-dippers. Ten experienced 
men will shear 1,500 to 2,000 sheep in a day with these 
machines. When sheep are thus shom, the wool is clipped 
more dosdy than if the work had been done by hand, and^ 
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of course, more wool is obtained. However, a disadvantage 
of having the sheep so closely shorn is that there is a litde 
more risk of their suffering from unexpected storms or cold 
weather. 

Shearing is started about the middle of March and con- 
tinues until about the ist of June. While the amount of 
wool obtained will depend on the breed of the sheep and 
their condition, the average amount of wool received from 
each sheep is between 7 and 8 pounds. When the wool 
has been dipped, it is hauled to die nearest shipping-point, 
from which it is sent to the storehouse or the great mills 
of the East Shipments are sometimes made to St Louis 
and Chicago, but most frequently, the wool is. sent to 
Boston and Philadelphia— Boston being the principal wool- 
market in the country. 
.%^ . j The shearers are frequently professional workers who 
*^\ start shearing in California and Arizona in February and 
gradually work north through Nevada and Idaho, reach- 
hig Idaho about the middle of April to the ist of May, 
when the heavy shearing begins. After the shearing has 
1)een finished in Idaho, these men make their way into 
Mcmtana and farther north into the British possessions, 
some of them continuing their journey to Australia, where 
shearing-time is October. Since the entry of this country in- 
to the world war the shearers have been paid as hig^ as 
irom 12 to 15 cents a head for shearing. 

335. Sheep Brands.— The owner's brand on sheq> is 
not burned into the hide as is done in the case of cattle, 
but is made by a branding-liquid which leaves a mark on 
the wool similar to that which would be made by paint 
This brand is placed on the back of the sheq> and is gener- 
ally black, red, or green, although other colors may be used 
It does not serioiisly injure the wool. In addition to the 
brand, it is customary for the owner to have an ear-mark 
on eadi of his sheep, which is made by cutting or punching 
a small piece out of the ear. While it would be an easy 
matter to obliterate the brand on the back of the animal. 
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it would be more difficult to change the ear-mark without 
detection. Many sheep-owners are now using a small 
nose-brand which is bumed into the skin. 

When the lambs are from three weeks to a month old^ 
their tails are cut off and they are ear-marked and branded 
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SHEEP ORAZXHO IS THE SAWTOOTH NATIONAL rOREST. 

the same as their mothers, each band being given a dis- 
tinctive brand to enable the owner to distinguish betweea 
the sheep belonging to his different bands. For instance, 
the color of the branding-liquid might be changed or the 
brand put on a different part of the back. 

226. The Two-Mile Limit Law. — Since 1875 there has 
been in Idaho a statute known as the Two-Mile Limit 
Law. This provides that it is unlawful for any person own- 
ing or having charge of sheep to herd them or permit them 
to be herded on the lands or possessory claims of others. 
It also prohibits herding sheep or permitting them to graze 
within two miles of a dwelling-house. The owner of it may 
sue the owner of the sheep for any damages he has sus- 
tained.. Of course, this law does not prevent the owner of 
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sheq> from simply driving them from one place to another, 
although they happen to pass within two miles of the home 
of a settler. Even if the ^eep ^ould occasionally eat grass 
as th^ travelled along or wlule they stopped for a n^ed 
lest, they would not be considered to be grazing, within the 




THE BEST 70RAGE IS FOUND W THE HIGH MOUNTAIN PARES Of OUR 
NATIONAL 70KE8T8. 

meaning of the law. This law was passed to protect the 
lanchers from the injury that might result to them if sheep 
were permitted to graze too near their homes and the sur- 
rounding pasturelands. 

337. Conflicts Between Cattlemen and Sheepmen. — As 
settlers in increasing numbers began to occupy the land 
formerly used for grazing purposes and the sheep became 
more numerous, it was natural that conflicting claims to 
the range should be made by the cattlemen and sheepmen. 
At times the sheepmen encroached upon portions of the 
range which had been ^ected by the cattlemen and fre- 
quently this order of things was reversed and the cattlemen 
insisted \ipon using the range claimed by the jsheepmen. 
The result was that in some sections of the State bitter- 
iiess grew up between these different stockmen, who at 
times attempted to take the law into their own hands and 
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to protect the ng}its which they claimed, by threats and 
Science. This condition reached a climax when two sheqp- 
lierders were killed in the early part of 1896. 

328. The ''Diamondfield Jack** Tragedy.— At that 
time, Cassia G>mity was one of the most important range 
sections of the State for both cattle and sheep. The cattle- 
men had claimed that the sheepmen were trespassing on 
the range which belonged to them and much imf riendly 
feeling had been aroused*. On February 16, 1896, two sheep- 
lierders were discovered dead in their wagon, at a point on 
the range known as Shoshone Basin, in Cassia County. 
Both victims had evidently been shot a number of days 
before. Their emaciated sheep-dogs were found tied to the 
wagon and their sheep were scattered about on the range. 
JadL Davis, who was commonly known as ^'Diamondfidd 
Jack,'' was suq^ected and put on trial for the murder. He 
was in the employ of a laiq^e cattle company and had been 
Tiding the range looking after the interests of his employ- 
ers. The State could not produce any witness who had 
actually seen the shots fired, but it was shown that at the 
time Jack Davis had been in the vicinity where the murder 
was committed and that he had made a number of threats 
to kill sheepmen. These and other facts and circumstances 
iMrere sufficient to cause the jury to convict him of murder, 
for whidi he was sentenced to be hanged. This sentence, 
liowever, was not carried out, but the defendant was, in- 
st&d, sent to the penitentiaiy and later pardoned. The 
case aroused intense feeling among the stockmen of the 
State, the cattlemen favoring the acquittal of the accused 
man, while the 8heq;mien deared his conviction. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE COMING OF THE RAILROADS 

3J9. Outlook Not Promisiiiff.— Idaho did not offer a 
promising fidd fotr railroad investments during the first 
decade of our Territorial history. At that time the popu- 
lation of the Territory was made up almost entirely of 
adventurous spirits who had been attracted to Idaho's 
rich mineral fields. There were some ranchers, but thdr 
habitations were far apart and their efforts at agricul- 
ture were of a feeble and desultory character. Most of the 
State was rq^arded as a desert, hopelessly unfit for perma- 
nent occupancy by white men. The magnificent resources 
and possibilities of the future State were then practically 
unknown. 

230. Idaho's First Railroad.— The first raihx)ad con- 
structed in Idaho was known as the Utah and Northern. 
On November i, 1877, it crossed the State-line from Utah^ 
passing northward throuj^ Pocatello, Blackfoot, and Idaho 
Falls and connected Ogden, Utah, with Helena, Montana. 
It was a narrow-gauge railroad, being only three feet in 
width as compared with the modem standard gauge of 
four feet, eight and one-half inches. The track consisted 
of rails whic^ weighed thirty-five pounds to the yard, while 
modem railroads to-day use no rails in their main lines 
weighing less than ninety pounds to the yard. 

a3Z. Why the Transcontinental Roads Came.— There 
were a number of causes which brought about the build- 
ing of the first transcontinental raibroads through Idaho. 
One was the desire to reach the settlements on the north 
Pacific coast, and if this were to be done, it was necessary to 
cross the State. Such roads were also considered necessary 
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fipm a ntilitary standpoint and were regarded as a means 
for developing trade with the Orient Moreover, the fish- 
eries, timber, and agricultural resources of Or^n and 
Washington would be made more accessible by the construc- 
tion of such roads. The name of the first transcontinental 
railroad to enter southern Idaho, the Or^^on Short Line, 
indicates clearly the purpose of its builders. Those who 
constructed it believed that it would afford them the short- 
: est line to and through Or^g^m. In a general way, it f ol* 
lowed the old Oregon Trail across the southern part of the 
Stete. 

232. The Oregon Short Line.— Location-maps for the 
Oregon Short Line prq>er were filed in 1879. After many 
difficulties, the track reached the Idaho line from Granger, 
Wyoming, on June 16, 1882. The construction-crews con- 

vtinued to work their way westward until Huntington, Ore- 
^n, was reached in 1884. Here the line was to be con- 
nected with the Qr^;on Railway and Navigation Company, 
now known as the Orq;on-Washington Raihoad and Navi- 
^tion Company, which was then being built On January 
z, 1885, the first through passenger-train from Omaha to 
Portland passed through the State. The advent of this ser- 
vice was greeted with boisterous enthusiasm by the people 
along the route, and the occasion was one of genial re- 
joicing. 

233. Laiter History.— After the Or^on Short Line had 
been completed, it was found that its revenues were inade- 
quate to meet the expenses of its operation. This was due 
to the fact that it passed through a territory which was 
^>arseLy settied and produced little that could be handled 
by the raihoad. Finally the road became banknq>t and 
passed into the hands of receivers. But in 1897 a reor- 
^^anization was effected, and £• H. Harriman, one of the 
great figures in railroad history, seciured control of the 
Vmoa Pacific, of which the Short Line is a branch, and 
of the Or^;on Railroad and Navigation Company. A 
period of activity b^gan at once and a policy of bmlding 
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branch lines into undeveloped territory was inaugurated. 
The first branch lines were constructed to Hailey (1883), 
to Ketchum (1884), and to Boise (1887). The most im- 
portant of the newer branches are the Twin Falls Brandi 
and the Yellowstone Branch connecting Idaho Falls with the 
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entrance to Yellowstone Park. In 1916 the total mileage 
of the Oregon Short Line in Idaho was 1,561.78, which has 
an assessed value of $52^26,595. 

234. The Northern Pacific — Three great transconti- 
nental railroads pass through the northern part of Idaho, 
called the Panhandle. The Northern Pacific was the first 
of those to be built It was constructed from west to east 
across the State, a distance of approximately 87 miles, 
having been built between the years 1880 and 1882. This 
section of the road formed the connecting-link which united 
the Great Lakes at Duluth, Minnesota, with Puget Sound 
at Tacoma, Washington. The immediate cause for the con- 
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structkm of the load was a demand in the East and abroad 
for the abundant timber from the 'forests of western 
Washington and the sahnon and fruit from that r^on. 
These industries to-day remain the leading sources of 
revenue from freight sh^ments. 
a^ Branch Lines.— A number of important branch 
.. fines have been constructed, from time to time, to handle the 
^aiied.and valuable products of northern Idaho. One of 
^' ^ these, the Palouse and Lewiston Branch, was built to trans- 
port the enormous wheat and barlqr crops of the Palouse, 
;' Potlatch, Camas, and Nes Perce prairies, and the white 
:.koA yellow pine, fify cedar, and tamarack of Qearwater 
iimd Potlatch districts. * Other branch lines are the Clear- 
>^. l^ater Short Line, the Camas Prairie High Line to Grange- 
^ ^yiUe, the Fort Sherman Branch to Cceur d'Alene City and 
VLake. The Genesee Branch from Pullman, Washington, 
to Genesee, Idaho, was made nec^sary on accoimt of the 
^t^teat tonnage' in wheat, horses^bo^ and cattle; and the 
i^/ Missoula Branch from Missoula,' Montana, to Wallace, 
^^ . Idaho, was built to convey the lead, silver, gold, cq^per, and 
-^^c ores from the Coeiu: d'Alene mining district to the 
Imdters and refineries of the east This branch also sup- 
plies this great mining district with provisions, machinery, 
and travelling facilities. 

236. The Great Northern.— The next road to be built 
across the Panhandle of the State was the Great Northern, 
which is the farthest north in its location. This railroad, 
which was constructed in 1892 was the result of the faith 
and genius of James J. Hill, the great railroad man of St 
PauL People laughed at what ^ey considered the folly 
of attempting to construct a railroad across the continent 
farther north than the Northern Pacific. They thought 
that the territory throu£^ which such a road would pass 
would not be productive, but Hill had this vision to see that 
this same territory would some day be capable of supporting 
thousands of farms, and he lived to see it become a great 
wheat section* 
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237* The Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul.— The last 
of the transcontinental roads to be built in the north was 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St PauL Its main Me was 
surveyed across the northern part of the State, south of the 
Northern Pacific, in the autimm of 1906 and the winter 
ci 1906-1907. Part of it was constructed through Shoshone 
County akmg the Saint Joe River, through a territory which 
had never seen a wheeled vehicle, and only a few prospectors. 
The main line in Idaho, 98 miles in length, involved an ex- 
penditure of about $iiyOoo,ooo, 40 miles costing about 
$170,000 per mile. In May, 1910, the main line from Mis- 
souri River to Puget Sound was opened for through freight 
and local ];>assenger business. The first of the present all- 
steel passenger-trains between Chicago and Puget Sound 
was run on May 25, 1911. In 1915 a portion of this road 
through Idaho was electrified. The long freight and pas- 
senger trains, operated by electricity, without smoke, cin- 
ders, or fiunes, constitute an interesthig feature of modem 
railroad devdopment 

asS* Transportation Between the North and South.— 
From the earliest days of Idaho's history the problem of 
transportsCtion between the northern and southern parts of 
the State has been a difficult one. Foiu: great railroad 
systems cross Idaho from east to west, but, up to the 
present time, there is no railroad running through the State 
from north to south. If, for instance, a student living at 
Bci«^. wishes to attend the State University at Moscow, it is 
necessary for him to travel in a roundabout way through 
portions of Qr^;on and Washington. Even our legislators, 
coming from the north to the capital, have to leave their 
own State and joumqr in this way, at great expense to the 
people, because of the extra mileage which has to be allowed 
tfaeoL 

a39* The Proposed North and South Railroad.— For 
the purpose of finding a remedy for this condition of affairs, 
the legislature in 1915, by a joint resolution, requested the 
govemcMr to appdnt a commission to investigate the matter 
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and to determine which would be the best route for a north 
and south raihroad The public utilities commissioners, act- 
ing as such a conunission, have since reported that such a 
road could be built without meeting serious obstacles and 
reonnmended, as most desirable, a line from New Meadows, 
the present northern terminal of the Pacific and Idaho 
Northern Railroad, to Lewiston by way of the Salmon and 
Snake Rivers. Such a road would not only materially 
shorten the distance which it is now necessary to travd in 
going between northern and southern points, but would 
gready as^t in the development of the rich resoiux:es of 
central Idaho. It would also serve to bring the pec^e of 
the north and south into closer touch and sympathy. 

240. What the Railroads Have Done.— The immediate 
effect of railroad-building in Idaho was the development of 
the territory along agricultural and mining lines and a great 
increase of immigration. From a population of 14,999 in 
1870 the State grew to a population of 325,594 in 1910. 
By far the greater part of this gain occurred during the period 
between 1890 and 1910, the population leaping from 88,548 
in the year first named to the figures ahready given in i9io. 
During this period railroad-building was most active. Sit- 
uated as it is, far from water transportation, it would have 
been impossible for Idaho to make real progress without 
the raOroad. The product of her mines, her forests, and 
her fields must necessarily move to distant markets, the 
home consiunption even at this time being limited. 

In 1916 the total mileage of Idaho's steam and electric 
railroads was 2,937 n^^y having an appraised value of 
$83,878,073. The railroads of Idaho have proq)ered with 
the people, the community of interest between ^em being 
generally recognized. 
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STATEHOOD 

241. Territory and State.— A Territorial government is 
not democratic in spirit. It imposes its authority without 
the consent of the governed. It is in conflict with the prin- 
ciple that ''taxation without representation is tyranny/' 
During the twenty-seven years of Territorial rule the people 
of Idaho were not, for instance, permitted to vote for the 
President of the United States, who, with the approval of 
the Senate, appointed their chief judicial and executive 
officers. Nor did their delegate to Q>ngress have a vote in 
that powerful body which could annul any enactment of 
the Territorial L^^slatiu^ 

Whfle some of the officials who were appointed from 
outside the Territory to administer the affairs of the Terri- 
tory were notably able and upright men, yet others were 
imfamiliar with or indifferent to the needs of the people and 
merited the imcomplimentary title of ''carpetbag rulers.'' 

It was to remedy these imdesirable conditions and to 
substitute a system of local self-government for alien rule 
that active steps were taken to procure Statehood for Idaho 
in the year 1889. 

242. Goremor Issues Call for Constitutional Conven- 
tion. — One of the last official acts of Territorial Gk>vemor 
Edward A. Stevenson (1885-1889) was to issue a call for 
a constitutional convention. On April 2, 1889, by formal 
proclamation, he reconmiended that the people of the Terri- 
tory on the first Monday in June (1889) elect seventy-two 
del^ates to a constitutional convention to meet at Boise 
City on the following July 4. On May 11, 1889, Gk>vemor 
Geoq;e L. Shoup indorsed the action of his predecessor by 
issuing a siqpplementary proclamation setting forth at greater 
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length the rea8<»i8 why Idaho should have a State govern- 
:• ent 

J43. The CoQstitutioQal ConventioiL— A future genera- 
tion can well be proud of the body of delegates^ who framed 
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THE NEW STATE CAPTrOL BUILDINO, BOISE. 

Idaho's Organic Law. It is doubtful if a more distinguished 
group of men have ever been assembled in Idaho during the 
history of our commonwealth. A glance at the roster of 

^The delegates who framed Idaho's State constitutioa were: John S. Gray, 
Ada County; A. B. Moss, Ada County; Edgar Wilson, Ada County; John Lemp, 
Ada County; W. C Maxey, Ada County; Chas. A. Clark, Ada County; I. N. 
Coetin, Ada County; P. J. Pefley, Ada County; Frank Steunenbecg, Ada County; 
Jas. H. Beatty, Alturas County; A. J. Pinkham, Alturas County; O. R. Batten, 
Alturas County; L. Vineyard, Alturas County; P. McMahon, Alturas County; 
J. W. Ballentlne, Alturas County; J. L. Underwood, Bear Lake County; W. H. 
Savidge, Bingham County; F. W. Beane, Bingham County; H. B. Kinport, Bing- 
ham County; J. T. Morgan, Bingham County; H. O. Harkness, Bingham County; 
Ralph Anderson, Bingham County; Sam F. Taylor, Bingham County; FMl Camp- 
bell, Boise County; George AinsUe, Boise County; John H. M^cr, Boise Coun^ 
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tho6e delegates reveals the name of a former delegate to 
Omgress from Idaho as well as a former delegate to Congress 
from an adjoining Territory; a congressman from an East- 
em State; a former chief justice of the Territorial supreme 

court; also the names of former 
members of the Territorial Legis- 
lature. In that body there were 
men who were later destined to 
honor their State as United States 
senators, govemors, congressmen, 
judges, and as leaders in profes- 
sional and business life. 

William H. Clagett of Osborne, 
Shoshone County, was by accla- 
mation elected president of the 
convention. Prior to coming to 
Idaho he had been dd^ate to 
Congress from Montana. While 
serving in that capacity he had 
procured the passage of the act 
which established the Yellowstone National Park. 

244. The New Constitution.— On August 6, 1889, after 
a session lasting thirty-four days, the constitution was 
framed and sign^ by the delegates. 

H. S. Hampton, Cassia County; J. W. Lamereaux, Cassia County; O. J. Salisbury, 
Custer County; A. J. Pierce, Custer County; A. J. Crook, Custer County; Jas. M. 
Shoup, Custer Coimty; F. P. Cavanah, Elmore County; A. M. Sinnott, Elmore 
County; Homer Stull, Elmore County; Henry Mekkr, Kootenai Coimty; Albert 
Hagan, Kootenai County; W. A. Hendryz, Kootenai County; Willis Sweet, Latah 
County; W. J. McConneQ, Latah County; J. W. Brigham, Latah County; W. D. 
KoWwnt, Latah County; H. B. Blake, Latah County; A. S. Chaney, Latah County; 
N. L Andfews, Lemhi County; Thot. Payeatt, Lemhi County; John Hagan, Lemhi 
County; J. M. Howe, Lemhi County; Jas. W. Reid, Nes Perce County; J. W. Poe, 
No Pttce County; J. S. Whitton, Logan County; Henry Armstrong, Logan County; 
W. C B. ADen, Logan County; S. J. Pritchard, Owyhee County; C. M. Hays, 
Owyhee Coun^ J. L Crutcher, Owyhee County; W. B. Heybum, Shoshone 
Coun^ W. H. Clagett, Shoshone County; Wm. H. Hammd, Shoshone County; 
S. S. Gliddcn, Shoshone County; W. W. Woods, Shoshone County; A. B. Bevan, 
Shoshone County; A. £. Mayhew, Shoshone County; G. W. King, Shoshone 
Oran^ Sol HasbfOQck, Washington County; E. S. Jewdl, Washhigton Coun^ 
Frank HaiiiB» Washhigton County; A. F. Puker, Idaho County. 
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In its main outlines, our constitution was modelled after 
those of older States. When viewed in the light of the 
p>eriod in which it was writtoi, it was rather progressive in 
tone. Its several articles and clauses are ably and skilfully 
drawn and couched in clear language. ' It is briefer and less 
burdened with details than are several of the more recently 
framed constitutions of other States. Up to 1918 24 
amendments had been added to this document 

245. The Constitution Adopted. — On November 5, 
1889, the constitution was ratified by an overwhelming 
majority. The final count showed that 12,398 votes had 
be(3i cast in favor of the adoption measure, and only 1,775 
votes against it^ 

246. Idaho Admitted to the Union.— The Statehood Ad* 
mission Bill passed the National House of Representatives 
on April 3, 1890, and the S^te the following July i. Late 
in the afternoon o'f July 3, the engrossed bill was presented to 
President Harrison. Territorial Delegate Fred T. Dubois 
was present and handed the President the pen which en- 
rolled Idaho as the forty-third State in the Union. 

347. The First State Governor.— On July 3, 1890, in 
accordance with a provision in the Admission Act, Terri- 
torial Gk>vemor Shoup became the chief executive of the 
newly admitted commonwealth. At the q)ecial election 
held October i, 1890, he was continued in the governorship 
and to him belongs the distinction of having been the last 
Territorial and the first State governor of Idaho. 

348. First United States Senators. — Associated with 
the First Legislatiure, which convened December 8, 1890, are 
some of the most sensational political incidents in our his- 
tory. On December 18, 1890, the legislature elected Gov- 
ernor Shoup and William J. McCoxmell to fill the va- 
cancies then existing in the United States Senate. The 
members of the legidature knew that the terms of one of 
the two senators-elect would expire on March 4, 1891, al- 

* Tlie populatioa of Idaho in 1S70 wu X4f990; in 1880^ 33f6ii; In iSgo* 8S,54S; 
b 1900, 161,77a; and in 1910, 335^594. 
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most two years prior to the next legislative session (January, 
1893). Iliey accordingly proceeded on the. same day that 
Mr. Shoap and Mr. McConnell were chosen [(December 18) 
to elect Fred T. Dubois to fill the six-year term which 
urould b^gin March 4^ 1891. Claiming that there was ''at 
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least grave doubt" as to the validity of Mr. Dubois's elec- 
tion on February ii, 1891, the friends of William H. Qagett 
elected him in Mr. Dubois's stead for the long senatorial 
term (iSqi-iSq?). A few weeks later, however, by a vote 
<^ 55 to 5, the United States Senate voted to seat Mr. 
Dub^ Idaho's First Legislature is said to have the unique 
distinction of having been the only one in oiur nation's his- 
tory which at one session elected four, and seated three, 
United States senators. 

249. The State Flower.— In 1893, ^ committee of Boise 
women, known as the Columbian Committee, was organized 
to assist Captain James M. Wells, the Idaho commissioner 
at the World's Exposition at Chicago, in furnishing the 
iKlaho building. It was this committee which orij^nally 
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sdected the syringa as Idaho's State flower. This flower 
has four white peUls and a yellow centre, and flourishes in 
the mountainous regions of our Statel While the ^ringa 
has never been given an official status throuj^ legislative 
action, yet by commcm consent, Idahoans have for a quarter 
of a century conferred upon it the affecticmate title ''State 
Flower"— a distin c ti o n it will^ doubtle^Si permanently poa* 
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CHAPTER XVn 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

aso. The Fanner Follows the Miner.— Between the 
years 1842 and i860, thousands of immigrants travelled 
across the State over the Or^;on TraSL, but the character of 
the land over which they passed did not tempt them to 
cease their journey westward and settle in Idaho. The 
lure of the country still farther toward the sunset carried 
them into Or^;on and to the Pacific But with the dis- 
coveiy of gold on the Clearwater River in i860 and in the 
Boise Basin in 1862, miners came to hunt for the precious 
metals and to make their homes in the State. With the 
miners came the need of providing them with food and it 
was because of this necessity that little tracts of land were 
first cultivated in the northern and southwestern portions 
of the State. 

In southeastern Idaho, agriculture was first started by 
cdonists sent out by the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, the first permanent settlement being 
established at Franklin, in the present Franklin County, in 
i86o. It was also throuj^ the southeasterly counties of 
Idaho that miners in the early days travelled northward 
from Utah to the rich mining districts of Montana. This 
immigration resulted in the early settlement of that section 
of our territory. 

asi. Varied Conditions. — ^Idaho is so large that the cli- 
mate and other conditions which affect agriculture vary 
greatly in different parts of the State. For instance, the 
altitude ranges from 700 feet near Lewiston to more than 
12,000 feet in the Sawtooth Mountains. A farm on the 
northern boundary-line is nearly 500 miles farther north 
than one on the State's southem border. The annual rain- 
fall varies from an average of 8 inches in part of the southem 
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secticm of the State to 40 inches in the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains. 

35a. A Rich SoiL— A large proportion of the agricul- 
tural land of the State is composed of ^volcanic-ash soiL 
This is veiy rich in mineral plant-food elemebts, as volcanic 
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rock is a composition of a variety of different minerals. The 
soil is exceedingly well supplied with phosphorus and potash. 
The element most lacking in the raw land is nitrogen which, 
however, can be readily supplied by the decomposition of 
vegetable matter. A good method for maintaining the sup- 
ply of nitrogen in the soil is to cultivate and occasionally 
plough under a crop of clover, alfalfa, or other l^;uminous or 
podded plants. It is necessary for the soil to be fed on such 
crops and to receive the mineral elements which they con- 
tain, when it has become exhausted by improper methods of 
farming. 

Owing to the fertility of the soil and the favorable climatic 
conditions, Idaho has gradually developed from a mining 
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and cattle-raising State to one in which the chief industry 
is agriculture. The possibilities of further development 
along this line seem almost boundless. 

aS3« Types of Farming. — ^There are three kinds of farm- 
ing employed in the State: humid, irrigation, and dry. 
Humid fanning is carried on where the rainfall, without 
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having to be conserved in any way, furnishes sufficient 
moisture for raising crops. Sudi farming is possible wher* 
ever the average ndnfall is i8 inches or more. In northern 
Idaho humid farming is the method used, as this section 
of the State has a plentiful supply of rain. A large portion 
of northern Idaho is covered with timber. As the timber is 
being removed, rich farm-lands are left, which are being 
highly cultivated. 

Irr^tion farming is used where the rainfall is too slight 
to raise crops and water is brought to irrigate the land from 
reservoirs and streams. This method of farming is followed 
in the Snake River VaUey and other portions of southern 
Idaho, and its story is told in another chapter. 

254. Dry Farming.— Dry fanning is made possible by 
the oiltivation of the soil in such manner that it conserves 
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the moisture which it receives. It is practised in portions 

of southern Idaho where the rainfall is light The most 

important dry-farming counties are Fremont, Jefferscm, 

Madison, Bonneville, Bingham, and Power. Where diy 

farming is carried on, the farmer generally ploughs deq;)ly 

one-half of his 

land in the fall 

and leaves it 

rough imtilafter 

the spring rains« 

After receiving 

the winter and 

spring moisture 

this land is 

worked over and 

the surface is 

thorou^y cul- 

tivated. This 

causes the land 

to be covered 

with what mi^t 

be called a blanket of dust, which prevents a rs^id rise 

and evaporation of the moisture from the surface. The 

following fall the seed is planted in the soil in which has 

thus be^ conserved much of a year's moisture, and this 

crop will receive the benefit of the moisture of the next 

winter and spring. At the time of seeding the first half of 

his land, the farmer ploughs the other half in order that it, 

too, may receive its moisture of a year before being seeded. 

In this way, a crop is produced on each half every second 

year. The size of the crop depends upon the thoroughness 

with which the land is cultivated and the amount of moisture 

thereby conserved. 

355. Cereals. — ^The principal cereals grown in Idaho are 
wheat, oats, barley, and com. The most valuable crop is 
wheat, whidi is grown chiefly in Latah, Nez Perce, Lewis, 
and Idaho Counties in the north, and on the irrigated and 
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<liy fanns of southeastern Idaho. In 1915 there were about 
700,000 acres of wheat grown in the State, and the average 
number of bushels per acre was 28; while the average niun- 
ber of bushels per acre in the United States was 16.9. 
The State produces large quantities of oats and barley. 

In 191 5 the av- 
^ erage niunber of 
budiels of oats 
produced to the 
acre in Idaho 
was 47, while 
the average 
number ofbu^- 
els for the Uni- 
ted States was 
37. Our aver- 
age production 
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acre of bar- 
ey was 40^^ 
bushels, while the average for the United States was 32% 

Com is almost always grown on hiunid and irrigated farms. 
Ihe Snake River Valley is the chief corn area of the^State. 
In 1915 the average niunber of bushels per acre of com pro- 
duced in Idaho was 35, while the average for the United 
States was 28. 

356. Hay.— The hay-crop of Idaho is exceptionally large 
and the amount of hay produced per acre is greater than that 
of any other State except Arizona. The average yield for 
the ten years from 1906 to 1915 was 2.86 tons per acre, 
mibjle the average yield in the United States for the same 
I>eriod was 1.41 tons. Hay is grown on over 725,000 acres 
of land in this State. The largest crop is that of alfalfa, 
ipehich is raised chiefly in southern Idaho by means of irri- 
^tion and which yields from three to four cuttings a year. 
Oover, mixed grasses consisting of clover, timothy, and 
orchard-grass, and natural meadow or wind grasses grow 
in abundance. 
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257* Pototoes.— Potatoes thrive in the higher altitudes, 
where the nights are cool, and in a sandy-loam soiL Excq)- 
ticmally favorable conditions for potato-growing are found 
in sections of southeastern Idaho, of whidi Idaho Falls and 
Twin Falls are the centres. Thousands of car-loads of pota- 
toes are shipped from Ida- 
ho every year, principally 
from the Idaho Falls and 
Twin Falls sections. For 
the ten years from 1906 to 
191 5 the average yield of 
potatoes in Idaho was 161 
bushels per acre, while the 
average yield per acre in 
the Unitai States was gy}4 
bushels. The only State 
which exceeded the aver- 
age production of Idaho 
was Maine. 

358. Sugar-Beets.— Sug- 
ar-beets are produced on a 
large scale in Idaho. They 
require much sunshine and 
moisture, and are gener- 
ally grown on irrigated land. In 191 5 there were 35,068 
acres devoted to the raising of sugar-beets in the south- 
eastern part of the State. Beet-sugar factories are located 
at Sugar City, Idaho Falls, Paul, Blackfoot, Burley, Twin 
Falls, and Shelley. The sugar contoit of Idaho beets is 
higher than that of beets grown in any other State except 
Calif omia. Idaho is the fifth largest beet-sugar producing 
State in the Union, and its annual (1917) product was 
valued at $8,000,000. 

359. Fruit-Growing.— All fruits of the north temper- 
ate zone are grown in Idaho and have a deep color and 
rich flavor. The chief fruits shipped from the State are 
apples, prunes, and peaches. More apples are produced 
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than any other fruity but the production of the Italian prune 
has proved more valuable to the fruit-grower. The prune- 
trees bear fruit when four years old, and the crop increases 
in quanti^ each year until the tree is twenty years of age, 
when it 1ms reached its full growth. The tree continues 
productive, however, for many years after it has reached 
maturity. Idaho prunes are especially suitable for ship- 
ping. In its annual ou^ut of fresh prunes, Idaho now 
kadb aU the other States of the Union. 
The apple-trees generally start to bear at six or seven 
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years of age, and also reach their maturity at about the age 
of twenty years. The leading commercial varieties of apples 
grown in Idaho are the Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Winesap, 
Delidous, Aiicansas Black, Gano, Ben Davis, Grimes 
Golden, the Wealthy, and the White Winter Pearmain. 

The peach-tree bears in the fourth year after planting, 
and at the end of ten years will begin to deteriorate. 

In the Lewiston district, sweet cherries, peaches, apples, 
and grapes are successfully grown, while Kendrick, JuUetta, 
and Moscow are now the centres for the prune industry in 
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northern Idaho. In the southern part of the State the chief 
shipments of fruits are made from the Boise and Payette 
Valleys and the Twin Falls sections. There are more 
Italian prunes annually shipped out of Idaho in a green 
state than from all the other States of the Union combined. 

260. The Bee Industry.— The bee industry flourishes 
chiefly in the irrigated districts of the State, where alfalfa 
and sweet clover are most plentiful. Most of the honey is 
very light in color and mild in flavor. A swarm or colony 
of bees, which usually consists of from 30,000 to 35,000 wiU 
produce on an average from 30 to 50 pounds of honey in a 
year, although the production is sometimes as much as 100 
pounds. There is a great demand for Idaho honey and it is 
shipped to the East by the car-load. It is estimated that in 
191 5 $175,000 worth of honey was shiiq>ed from the State, 
llie nuld winters of southern Idaho are favorable to the bee- 
industry as on the warmer days the bees are able to leave 
the hive. This they generally do when the temperature in 
the hive reaches 57 Fahrenheit. In Idaho, the laige pro- 
portion of days in which the sun shines means much to the 
industry, as tiie bees do not leave the hives to woik in the 
rainy weather. The three-banded Italian bees are most 
conmion in Idaho, deriving their name from the three gcdden 
bands on the abdomen. 

261. Poultry and Egg8.-^The poultry and egg industry 
has been gradually increasing in Idaho. This is chiefly 
due to the absence of extreme heat or cold in many por- 
tions of the State. The Payette and Boise Valleys and the 
Lewiston district are the sections in which the output is 
laigest Greater attention has recently been given to the 
industry and has residted in the production of more and 
better chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys. The most 
common varieties of chidcens are the Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Orpingtons, and 
Anconas. Turkeys are of the Bronze and Bourbon Red 
varieties. Poultrymen in Idaho, as elsewhere, have learned 
that it is more profitable to raise only pure-bred poultry. 
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THE STORY OF IRRIGATION 

262. Irrigation Necessary.— The larger portion of Ida- 
ho's farm-lands requires irrigation. Most of the land in 
the southern and eastern portions of the State is farmed by 
means of irrigation. In the northern part of the State 
very little of it is cultivated in this way. 

263. Conditions Requiring Irrigation. — ^Where the an- 
nual precipitation of moisture in average years exceeds 15 
inches in dq>thy crops are often grown without irrigation. 
The precipitation of moisture includes not only rain, but the 
water from snow as welL Where the precipitation is less 
than 15 inches, and in some cases where it is more than that 
amount, irrigation is required. In the lower altitudes, where 
the summers are long and hot, more water is needed for 
crop production than in higher altitudes having cooler 
weather and a shorter season. Different kinds of crop and 
sml also require varying amounts of water. 

In the States of tiie Middle West, such as Iowa, there is 
a rainfall during the summer months of about 4 inches in 
dq>th each month. 

The Idaho farmer, in applying water for irrigation, puts 
from 4 to 8 inches of water in depth on the kmd at each 
irrigation, and occasionally even more than this. He 
usually urigates his grain crops from two to four or 
more times, depending upon conditions of the soil and 
dimate, 

264. Eariy Irrigation.— -Prior to i860, there was no 
jrrijgation practised within the present boundaries of Idaho, 
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excq)t the few 8iQq>le irrigation enterprises that had been 
conducted at the Lapwai Mission in the late thirties, and 
at the Lemhi Mission between the years 1855-1858. 

After i860 the gold-miners who made the first settiements 
were f olbwed by people who commenced the business of 
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farming and stock-raising for the purpose of furnishing 
supplies to the mining-camps. For this purpose they 
settled along the smaller streams as dose to the mining- 
camps as was convenient In this way farming settle* 
ments were established in the vicinity of the dty of 
Lewiston, and in the Boise, Payette, and Wdser VaU^rs. 
After a time the mines became less productive and those 
engaged in farming often gave their attention largely to 
cattie-raising. 

About the year 1880 it became known that the Qr^on 
Short Line Railroad woiild be built through southern Idaho 
and this led many people to settie upon the lands in the 
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river valleys in that section of the State, in order to gain the 
advantages which would come from the building of the road. 
The activi^ in the settlement of farming-lands in Idaho, 
which continues even until the present time, commenced in 
southern Idaho about 1880 with the coming of the rail- 
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ntXIGAnON— THE CAMAL CXRUES.THE WATER TO THE ARID TRACT. 

road, and afterward extended through other sections of the 
State. 

^ Early Ditches.— The first ditches were built by 
individual settlers and were usually of small size. Later, 
a few ndghbors joined together and built ditches which 
were owned in common, but it soon came about that the 
places where it was easy to build ditches were all taken up, 
so that much money was needed for the building of new 
works. 

366. Corporations Build Ditches.— Coiporations were 
oiganized to build the canals in such cases. These corpora- 
tions did not own the land, but simply constructed the 
ditches, chaiging the settlers, in some cases, a certain 
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amount for a water-right and collecting also a yeariy sum 
for keqping the canals in repair. This method proved un* 
popular and so in the year 1895 a law was pa^ed by the 
legislature providing diat districts might be organized^ 
much the same as school districts, and that these districts 
might buy canal systems and enlarge them or build new* 
works. Many of the old canals were piuxihased in this way 
by the districts. These districts were made xxp of the land 
occupied by the users of the water and so by this method 
the farmers, through the agency of the district, owned the 
canal and water-supply which ^ey used — something which 
they very much desired to do. 

267. Irrigation District— Irrigation districts coidd not 
well be formed on unsettled lands. To remedy this, in 1894, 
Congress passed a law known as the Carey Act, named 
for Senator Carey, of Wyoming, who introduced it, giving 
to each of the States in the arid region 1,000,000 acres 
of land, provided the State would in some way cause 
the necessary dams, reservoirs, and canals to be built to 
irrigate the lands. This law at first was not well drawn 
and two amendments were afterward adopted, the last in 
1901. 

268. Carey Act Development— The State adopted the 
plan fixed by the Carey Act law and provided that persons 
who wished to build irrigation works should make an appli* 
cation for that purpose to the State Board of Land C6m- 
missioners. This board was given supervision of the works 
to be built If the plan was approved by the State board 
and afterward by the secretary of the interior, to whom 
under the law it must be submitted, a contract was then made 
between the State and the persons making the proposal to 
build the works. These persons were given a lien or daim 
on the lamd in order to repay them for ^e cost of the works. . 
When the works are built thqr belong to the settlers who paid 
the liens. 

The irrigation development under the Carey Act after 
the year 1902 was very great Idaho has a greater num* 
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ber of inqx)rtant Carey Act projects^ than any other State 
in the Union. 

269. The Reclamation Act — ^Money in large quanti* 
ties is required to build extensive canal systemSi so in 1902 
Congress, for the purpose of aiding the development in the 
West, passed a law known as the Reclamation Act, provid* 
ing that the United States would advance the money for 
the building of irrigation systems to reclaim arid lands. A 
large portion of these lands were usually government lands. 
The money so advanced by the government did not bear in* 
terest, but was to be repaid by payments made during a 
term of years. 

The three federal reclamation projects in Idaho are the 
Boise project, the Minidoka project, and the King Hill 
project The Boise project, of which the Arrowrock Dam 
is so notable a feature, was b^;un in 1911 and completed 
in 1915. During 191 7 this project was prq>ared to supply 
iRfater to an area covering 223,866 acres. The cost of this 
huge undertaking was $12,000,000. 



*Tbe foDowing UbuUtkNi ihowi the ninefcfn approved Carey Act projects 
io Idalio finanmd by private inteicits (1918): 



Appvvvad Cftiqr Act Pnjtct* 



American FaOt Canal and Power Co. 

Big Lost River Irrigatioo Co. 

Bkane County Imntion Co. 

Emncttlirii^Uion District 

High line Pumping Co. 

Hottiton Ditch Co. 

Idaho Irrintioo Co. 

King HOI Irrigation and Power Co.* 

King Hill Extenrion Irrigatioa Co.* 

Keating Carey Land Co. 

MaivB^De Cinal and Improvement Co. 

Owuty Car^ Land and Irrigation Co. 

Poitneuf-Manh VaUcy Irri^Uion Co. 

Piatt Irrigation Co 

Snakt River Irrigation Co. 

Twin FaOo Land and Water Co. 

Twin Falb North Side Land and Water Co.. . 

Twin FaOt Odder Land and Water Co. 

Twin Falle SalmoQ River Land and Water Co. 



AcrMgein 
PvoiM 



«S.r5« 

14.780 

5.808 

5.000 

1.960 

150*154 

15.359 

tli 

14.538 
13.590 
11,914 

140,000 
•07.145 
44.0x4 
9hU9 



Acres Sold 



48,875 

60,524 

12,300 

5,800 

3.980 

i,5JO 

91.587 

9*969 

8,139 

3.756 

14.000 

5.880 

10^228 

3.500 



200,145 

14X.697 

29,012 

73,t78 



AcfoOpon 
toEotiy 



"None' 

58*567 

3.390 

1,516 

"None' 
7.7x0 

X,200 

1,264 



No 



BOW oipnid by United 
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The seoetaiy of the interior authorized the construction 
of the Minidoka project in 1904. The first water delivery 
was made over this tract by the Reclamation Service in 1 907. 
The project embraces 120,000 acres of irrigable land aiul 
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lEKIGATION— A SAGE-BRUSH TRACT. 

was erected at a cost of about $6,000,000. It is the second 
largest individual federal project in the United States. 

The King Hill project is relatively small and originally 
consisted of two Carey Act projects. It was taken over 
by the United States Reclamation Service in 1917. 

aTo. Kinds of Dams. — One of the highest dams in the 
world, the Arrowrock Dam, 351 feet Idgh, on the Boise 
project, was built under the provisions of the Reclamation 
Act The Minidoka dam was likewise built in this way. 

Dams are of various types of construction and are built 
of different kinds of materiaL Some are of solid concrete 
or masonry, such as the Arrowrock and Salmon River Dams. 
Others are of earth, such as the Oakley Dam, and others are 
of rock and earth combined, such as the Milner and Mini* 
doka Dams. There are in southern Idaho, more great dams 
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of different types than there are anywhere else in the world 
in the same area. 

The vallQr of the Nile is often ^ken of as a remarkable 
example of what irrij^tion will do. This valley is from 3 to 
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DtUGATION— TURNING WATER INTO THE DITCHES. 

10 miles wide and, outside of the Delta of the Nile, is about 
350 miles longy or as long approximately, as from Weiser, in 
Washington County, to Idaho Falls, in Bonneville Coimty, 
measured along the course of the Snake Riven The great 
Assuan Dam on the Nile is 6,400 feet long and 130 feet high 
at its highest point The Arrowrock, Salmon River, and 
Oakley Dams are all higher than this. 

a7i. The Use of Water.— The important feature about 
the use of water in Idaho and other .Western States in the 
arid r^on is that the water belongs to the person who first 
takes and uses it The right is given to take out of streams 
and use as much water as may be necessary to irrigate the 
land. In the Eastern States, no such right exists. In those 
States the water must remain in the river except for such . 
oddinaiy uses as are made of it Many thousands of acres 
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Still remain to be reclaimed by means of the building of 
canals. The works hereafter to be built must of necessity be 
of great size and high cost, since in most instances they will 
call for the building of expensive reservoirs and long lines of 







nXIOATION— THE PIinSHED PEODUCTt A BUOAR-BEET VIEIO. 

canals* It is necessary to have accurate knowledge with re- 
gard to the water-supply in streams, in order to properly 
plan further development This information is obtained by 
stream measurements or gaugings. The work issometimes 
conducted by the United States Geological Survey in con- 
nection with the State. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

NOTEWORTHY RECENT EVENTS 

. 373. Idaho at the World's Columbian Exposition 
(z893).— Although scarcely three years old, the State of 
Idaho was e£fectively rq>resented at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion held at Chicago, in 1893. Legislative appropriations 
aggr^;ating $50,000 made possible a notable display of the 
mineral, timber, and agricultural resources of the newly 
created State. The Idaho Building, a three-story log struc- 
ture, modelled after a Swiss chalet, was one of the most ar- 
tistic buildings on the Exposition grounds. 

a73. The Carey Act (1894).— In 1894 Senator Joseph 
M. Carey, of Wyoming, gave his name to a piece of federal 
]^;isIation which vitally influenced the future development 
of southem and eastern Idaho. In accordance with the 
provisions of this act. Congress agreed to donate a million 
acres of land to Idaho and other arid Western States, on 
condition that these States would, in turn, cause the land to 
be irrigated and reclaimed. Each State was authorized 
to make contracts with coiporations or persons for the 
reclamation of these lands by the construction of irrigation 
works. As fast as the State could show the United States 
Government that the works had been built, the govern- 
ment would issue patents to the State, and the State, in turn, 
would convey the land to the settlers. The ori^nal law 
provided that the land miost be reclaimed within ten years 
after the act was passed. This limitation prevented the 
undertaking of large irrigation works. Investors also 
feared that they woidd not have sufficient security for the 
mon^ which they woidd have to spend. 

274. Carey Act Amendments.— To protect the persons 
advandng money for the construction work, Congress, in 

102 
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2896, passed an additional act, providing that the State 
would pennit a lien or claim to be created against the land 
for the expenses incurred in reclaiming it and also for 
reasonable interest In this way the companies which ad- 
vanced the money were protected and encouraged to increase 
their investments. 

In 1901 the law was again amended so as to provide that 
there ^ould be a ten-year period allowed in which to re- 
claim the land, from the time the wprks of each project 
were started, instead of from the time the Carey Act was 
passed. This change proved beneficial and for the first 
time the Carey Act became an effective law imder idiich 
irrigation projects might be carried out The building of 
important works under this law commenced in 1903, that 
being the year in which work was started in what is generally 
known as the Twin Falls country. Since that time, the 
development under the Carey Act has been extensive in 
the southern and eastern portions of the State. 

a75. Woman Sufirage for Idaho (1896).— Idaho was 
the fourth American commonwealth to adopt woman suf- 
frage. On January 21, 1895, the Third Legislature passed 
a joint resolution which permitted the electors of the State 
to vote on a woman suffrage amendment to the constitu- 
tion. At the next gieneral dection (November 3, 1896) the 
amendment was overwhelmingly indorsed by the voters of 
the State. The final coimt ^owed that 12,126 votes had 
been cast in favor of the measure, whfle only 6,282 ballots 
had been registered against it The State Board of Can- 
vassers, however, refused to declare the amendment carried 
on the groimd that 12,126 votes did not represent a majority 
of the total votes cast at the election (29,697). A few weeks 
later (December 11, 1896) the supreme coiut unanimously 
held that a majority of the votes cast on the amendment 
measiure was sufficient to secure its adoption. 

276. The Spanish-American War (2898).— On ^pril 25; 
1898, following our declaration of war against Spain, Presi* 
dent McKinley issued his memorable call for 125,000 volua* 
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teers. Governor Steunenbeig issued a similar prodamadon 
and in less than three weeks the First Idaho Regiment of 
Ibifantry Volunteers was organized and mustered into the 
Federal service at Camp Stevenson at Boise. On May 19, 
the Idaho troops departed for the Philippine Islands and 
reached Manila Bay on the following July 31 (1898). 

During February, 1899, the Idaho volunteers rendered 
brave and efficient assistance to their government in sup- 
presdng the Filipino Insurrection. 

Among the hard-f ou^^t engagements in which they par- 
ticQ>ated were the battles of Santa Ana (February 4-5); 
Caloocan (February lo-zi); and Guadaliq>e (February 16, 
17, and 18). 

At the battle of Santa Ana, General Edward McConville 
of Lewiston, gallantly met his death ^'on the advancing 
crest of battle/' A short time before he expired (February 
5, 1899) a message from President McKinley was read to 
iht stricken soldier, informing him that he had been ad* 
vanced to the honorary rank of brigadier-general. As Gen* 
eral McConville was borne away from the bloody field of 
Santa Ana, he said to his comrades: ^'The Idaho boys are 
covering themselves with c^ory.'' 

277. Industrial Disturbances (1892 and 1899).— Idaho, 
like other mining States, has had her share of industrial 
troubles. The first outbreak occurred in the Coeur d' Alene 
mining district, in 1892. Trouble over wages led to a strike. 
New men were brought in. This gave rise to acts of vio- 
lence. A mill was blown up and federal troops had to be 
called in to restore order. From then imtil 1899 there were 
various acts of lawlessness in the Coeur d'Alene district 
Men were killed on little or no provocation and the towns 
were terrorized. The climax came in the destruction of 
the Blinker Hill and Sullivan Mill by dynamite, in 1899. 
Governor Steunenberg was forced to call for federal troops. 
Several himdred miners were arrested and confined for a 
time in a stockade which at one time had been used for 
cattle. The prisoners called this the ^'bull pen.'' Paul 
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Corcoraxii a leader, was tried and sentenced to prison for 
a term of years. Order was finally restored, but feding 
ran high and many threats were uttered against the gover- 
nor. 

378. Assassination of Goremor Steunenberg (1905).- 
Six years afterward, when Governor Steunenberg was en- 
tering his home at Caldwell, on the evening of December 
30, 1905, a bomb which had 
been fastened to his gate was 
exploded and caused his death. 
Harry Orchard was arrested for 
this crime and confessed that 
he had placed the bomb which 
killed the former governor. 
His confession also implicated 
Charles H. Moyer, the presi- 
dent of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, William D. 
Haywood, secretary and trea« 
surer, and George A. Pettibone, 
a member of the executive 
committee, imder instructions 
from all of whom Orchard 

claimed he had been acting, govesnox trakk, stbuhekbzmxk 
Orchard also freely confessed 

that he had conmiitted a nimiber of other serious crimes. 
Haywood, and Pettibone were separately tried for the mur- 
der (May, 1907, to January, 1908). At these trials, Orchard 
acted as chief witness for the State. Both trials, however, 
resulted in the acquittal of the defendants and soon af ter« 
ward the State dropped the prosecution against Moyer. 
Later, Orchard himself entered a plea of guilty to the charge 
of murder and was sentenced to be hanged, but this sentence 
was afterward changed to life imprisonment and he is still 
confined in the penitentiary. 

The assassination of Governor Steunenberg sent a wave 
of grief and indignation over the entire State. The conf es- 
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sion of Orchard and the trials of Haywood and Pettibone 
attracted the attention of the nation, and newq>aper men 
from all parts of the comitry attended and reported the 
trials. 

279* The Reclamation Act (1902).— The Reclamation 
Act, which has also been called the National Irrigation Law, 
was passed by Congress in 1902. The object of the law 
was to have the United States Government assist in re- 
claiming the arid lands of the Western States. For this 
piupose, it was provided that the moneys received from the 
sales of public lands in certain States, together with thef 
surplus fees and commissions of the registers and receivers 
of the land-offices, should constitute a '* reclamation fund.'' 
Thb fimd was to be used to construct and maintain irriga- 
tion works for the storage and distribution of water. Ilie 
secretary of the interior was authorized to make examina- 
tions and surveys of lands and to construct the irrigation 
works. 

280, How Title Is Secured.— Entrymen upon lands irri- 
gated under the provisions of this law, in addition to com- 
plying with the homestead laws, must have reclaimed and 
cultivated, for two years at least, one-half of the irrigable 
area of the land they have taken, before they can receive 
their title. Even when the property has been conveyed to 
the entryman, it is subject to the lien or claim of the govern- 
ment for the expense incurred in getting the water on the 
land. Homesteads taken up under this law are commonly 
known as reclamation homesteads. 

281. The Prohibition Movement.— In 1909, a statute 
known as the Local Option Law, was passed by the legis- 
lature of the State. This law provides that 40 per cent of 
the qualified voters of any county might petition the county 
commisaoners of their county .to call an election for the 
q>ecial purpose of deciding whether the sale of intoxicating 
lupiors should thereafter be prohibited in the county. 
When such a petition was filed and an election called, if a 
majori^ of the votes cast were in favor of the petition, or 
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^^dry,** the county became a prohibition district and the 
sale of liquor as a beverage in it was prohibited 

283. State Prohibition Law (xpxs).— What is known 
as the State-A^^de Prohibition Law was passed by the 
legislature in 191 5. By this law, the whole State was con- 
stituted a prohibition district, and after the law became 
effective, the manufacture, diqx)sal, tranq)ortation, and 
possession of intoxicating liquors anywhere in the State 
became imlawful and was prohibited. The law went into 
effect on January i, 1916. At that time, twenty-six of the 
thirty-seven coimties of the State were already "dry," either 
under the provisions of the local-option law or because of 
other circumstances. In 1915 the legislature also passed 
a joint resolution proposmg that the State constitution 
should itself be so amended as to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, and tranq>ortation for sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage in Idaho. This amendment was voted upon 
by the people at the general election held on November 7, 
1916, and was ratified by an overwhelming majority. 

383. Idaho Troops on the Mexican Frontier (X9x6).— 
On Jime 18, 1916, in req>onse to tel^;n^hic orders from 
the Secretary of War, the Idaho National Guard units were 
mobilized at Canq> John T. Morrison, Boise, for duty on 
the Mexican frontier. In conformity with iht provisions 
of the recently enacted National Defense Act (Jime 2, 1916), 
the different organizations were mustered into the Federal 
service on the following July 3, 5, and 6. On July 7 the 
regiment entrained for Noj^des, Arizona, and arrived at 
that point five days later. After five months of dis- 
tinguished service on the Mexican border, the Second Idaho 
Regiment received orders (December 8) to return to the 
State, and on January 27, 191 7, was formally mustered 
out of the Federal service. 

The physical condition of the yotmg men who constituted 
the Second Idaho Infantry was excdlent. In deportment 
and drill, they were accorded praise by the higher military 
authorities. Moreover, the '^ Second Idaho" bears the 
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proud distinction of being the first National Guard organiza- 
tion in the United States to have every officer and man 
belonging to it sworn in under the new oath required by 
the National Defense Act 

384. Idaho's Part in the World War (1917).— On 
April 6, 1917, Idaho, together with her sister States, en- 
tared the World War. In harmony with the terms of the 
National Selective Service Act (May 18), 4I1606 yoimg 
men from Idaho between the ages of twenty-one and thirty, 
induave, r^;istered on National Registration Day Qune 5).^ 
On August 5 the Second Idaho Regiment of Infantry was 
drafted into the national service. On September 5, the 
first increment of Idaho's Selective Service men entrained 
for Camp Lewis, near American Lake, Washington. The 
first and second battalions of the Second Idaho Regiment 
dq>arted from Boise barracks for Camp Greene, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, on September 24, and a month later 
were followed by the third battalion (October 22). 

These three battalions were shortly afterward merged 
into the United States National Guard Army. Although 
the ''Second Idaho" thereby lost its identity, its efficient 
record will continue as a source of pride to the people of 
Idaho. 

On March z, 1918, Idaho lost her first son in the war, 
when Captain Stewart W. Hoover, of Blackfoot, was killed 
in action. On June 5, 1918, in compliance with the pro* 
viaons of the Second National R^tration Act (May 16, 
1918), 2,786 yoimg men who had reached the age of twenty- 
one years since June 5, 191 7, registered tmder the Selective 
Soidce regulations. On July 22, 1918, the nimiber of Idaho 
men who had entered the service, reached the total of 
12,59a Of this number, 5,060 were voltmteers. More- 
over, a laige number of yoimg men had entered the navy 
as marines or as members of other branches of the naval 
service. 

Idaho has given enthusiastic support to the liberty* 

>ne local namber of r^gbtnuiU for the luUioQ wu 9,586,508. 
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Loan, Red doss, and Thrift and War Savings Stanq> 
drives, having in every instance exceeded its assigned 
quotas. Religious organizations, such as the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Knights of Coltunbus, the Sal- 
vation Army, the Young Women's Christian Association, 
as well as various fraternal orders, have been efficient 
factors in promoting the success of war activities. Effec- 
tive patriotic service has also been rendered by the State, 
county, and local Coimdls of Defense, the Food and Fud 
Administrators, the Liberty Loan, Thrift and War Savings 
Stamp committees, th/s Four-ldinute Men, and similar 
agencies.^ 

The Univer^ty of Idaho has for many years conducted 
military training for her students under Uie command of 
a United States army officer. In the Spanish-American 
War, this institution f \imished a company of soldiers which 
distinguished itself by bravery in action. At the outbreak 
of the present war large niunbers of her students and almnni 
went directly into the army or into officers' training-canq^s. 
In September, 1918, there were over 300 stars on her ser- 
vice-flag. 

At the univer^ty, from Jime 15 to August 15 (1918)1 
a first xmit of zoo men, including 10 caipenters, zo black- 
smiths, 20 general mechanics, and 40 radiotd^^n^hers 
were given technical military training. From August 15 
to October Z5 a second xmit of 200 men received similar 
instruction* 

During this same period, at the Idaho Technical Institute, 
20 yoimg men were trained in general mechanics, 40 in auto 
mechanics, and 40 in radiotdegraphy. The young men 
who enrolled in these courses at both institutions were 
members of the Selective Service or United States National 
Army. 

Ickiho's contribution in such indi^)ensable iood-sapp&cs 
as wheat, meat, sugar, and potatoes has been laxge. In 

1 To Sq>teiiiber z, 1918, the people of Idabo had oootributad in lotos and gifts 
for the support ol wmr scthritioi move then $30,400^00. 
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the production of wool for war materiali Idaho has been 
one of the leading States of the Union. For aeroplane con- 
struction the State has furnished white and Western soft 
pine. A laige percentage of the ou^ut of the Coeur d'Alene 
lead-mines, wluch are Uie most exten^ve producers of lead 
in the world, was recently taken over by the national 
lipvemment. 

A noteworthy ,war distinction was won by Madison 
County in the^ring of 1918. To this county belongs the 
honor of being the first ioo-per-cent Thrift and War Sav- 
ings Stanq> coimty in the United States.^ 

* A iooiMr«eBt coimty b o«e b which evciy pui^ b every room b eveiytd^ 
hk the oouotgr It aa owner of a Thrift or War Saving! Stani(». 
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CHAPTER XX 
MATERIAL AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

285. Idaho Has Vast Resources.— Idaho is a State d 
varied and ahnost boundless resources. Its great mineral 
wealthy for years the leading source of revenue, is now (1918) 
surpassed by the princely incomes from its farms. 

From the days when Father De Smet (1841) marvelled 
at our ''noble trees — through which the sim's rays never 
penetrate/' oiur extensive and, in many instances, almost 
impenetrable forests have been a source of wonder to the 
traveller. Not less significant is the huge and almost, as 
yet, imdeveloped richness of the water-power furnished by 
our mountain streams. 

Moreover, our Americanized population, sifted and 
strengthened by niunerous migrations across a continent, 
has become the possessor of an exceptionally fertile soil and 
an equable, healthful cUmate. 

It can with the soberest truth be said that Idaho in future 
years is destined to provide sustenance for millions of people. 

a86. Mineral Wealth.— The chief mineral products of 
Idaho are lead, zinc, silver, copper, and gold. The value 
of the ou^ut of these metaJs in Idaho in 1917 reached the 
enormous total of $56,393,310. 

Since i860, the year which ushered in the mining era for 
the future Idaho, the endless stream of mineral wealth that 
has flowed from her treasure-fields has, according to official 
estimates, enriched the world by over $800,000,000.^ 

To the Coeur d'Alene mining district in Shoshone County, 
Idaho, belongs the imique distinction of being the rich^ 
lead-silver district in the world. 
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During the year 1917, Idaho shared with Missouri the 
hoDXx of leading all the States in the Union in the produc- 
tion of lead. 

2B7. Stock-Raisins:.— No State in the Union produces 
better animals than Idaho.. Its great stretches of fine 
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n>AHO SHEEP. 
Amaided fnt priM a tte CkiciffB laUnutioMl Lhr« SiMk Show iB 1917. 

grazing-IandSy its plentifid supply of pure moimtain water, 
together with the abimdant grains and grasses used for 
feed, make it an ideal State for stock-raising. The large 
ranges of the early days are, however, rapidly being occupied 
by settlers, and, in time, the great herds of beef-cattle will 
be supplanted by the domestic animals of the farms. Dairy- 
cattle and dairy-products are greatly increa^ng. In 1915 
there were 379,000 range-cattle and 120,000 milch-cows in 
the State. 

Idaho ranks as the fourth State in the Union in sheep* 
raiang, the number of sheep produced within her borders 
being exceeded only by those in Wyoming, Montana, and 
New Mezioo. In 1915 there were more than 3,ooo,ooq 
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sheq> in Idaho with a value of over $14^000,000 and in 
the same year 15,000,000 pounds of Idaho wool were mar- 
keted. The sheep winter in the protected valleys and in the 
q;>ring start into the higher coimtry and the moimtains, 
^here excellent grazing is f oimd. 

The raising of horses has become a valuable industry 
and several important markets have been established from 
^hich horses and mules are shipped to all parts of the world. 
The largest horse and mule market in the State is situated 
atCaldwelL 

As the farms are being developed, hog-ndsing is becoming 
a more important industry. In 1915, there were in Idaho 
328,000 swine with a total value in excess of $3,000,000. 

288. The Lumber Industry. — ^Liunber is the leading 
manufacturing industry in Idaho and provides employment 
for thousands of men. In 191 7 there were one hundred and 
thirty-five (135) sawmills and eleven (11) shingle-mills in 
operation in the State. The largest of these mills is the 
famous Potlatch Lumber Mill at Potlatch, Latah County. 
It is one of the foiur largest sawmills in the world. If the 
boards 6 inches wide and i inch thick which this giant plant 
can cut in one day were placed end to end, they would reach 
133 miles, or nearly the distance by rail between Lewiston, 
Idaho, and Spokane, Washington. Among the other laige 
mills in the State are the Boise-Payette Liunber Company's 
plants near Boise and Emmett 

The value of Idaho's liunber product in 191 7 was esti- 
mated at $16,456,500. 

289. National Forest.— Of the one hundred and fifty- 
seven (157) national forests in the United States, nineteen 
(19) are situated in the State of Idaho. Over one-third 
(37 per cent) of the entire area of Idaho is covered with 
forests. The total stand of timber in our State, when mea- 
sured in terms of board feet, is officially estimated at 98,000,- 
<xx>,ooo feet. During 1916 an enormous quantity of lum- 
1)er, approximately 846,000,000 board feet, was cut within 
the borders of our State. 
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Of the entire timber holdings within Idaho, 58.1 per cent 
IS owned by the Federal government; 30.75 per cent by pri- 
vate interests; icy per cent by the State, and 45 per cent 
is in the Indian reservations. 

Some idea of the magnificent forage advantages afforded 
by the national forests may be gained from the fact that 
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HAUUNO THE LOGS TO THE SAWimXS. 

during the year ending June 30, 1917, 1^673,218 sheep, 
180,148 cattle, and I4i32i horses were grazed within these 
areas. 

Prior to the creation of the forest reserves (1891) and the 
national forests (1905) title to many thousands of acres of 
the choicest timbered areas passed to private ownership* 
It is these privately owned forest lands that are supplying 
the laiger portion of our present lumber product The 
timber holdings of the national government are situated 
in the remote and more inaccessible mountain rq;ions« 
These are destined in the future to furnish the raw matmal 
for our lumber industry* The princq;>al trees of Idaho in 
their order of commercial importance are the white pine, 
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Western or ^'yellow" pine, ^ruce, cedar, white fir, laichi 
and red fir. 

290. Water-Power. — Thanks to its great waterfalls and 
swift mountain streams, Idaho to-<iay ranks as the fifth 
State in the nation in Uie richness of its water-power re- 




THE POTLATCH LUMBBR-linXS. 
Om «l tht four kis«t I 



sources. In point of developed water-power, Idaho ranks 
fourth among Western States (152,360 horse-power). It 
is surpassed only by California (1,061,494 horse^wer), 
Washington (746,840 horse-power), and Montana (zsij^ 
horse-power). 

The largest power companies operating and owning plants 
in Idaho at the present time are the Idaho Power Com- 
pany, Boise; the Utah Power and Light Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, Spokane, Washington. 

To-day this mysterious, silent power is Ughting and heat* 
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ing bufldings, cooking food, moving urban and interurban 
cars, operating the machinery in mines and factories, and 
running the giant pumps of irrigation-plants. 

291. The Public-School System. — A radical change 
was made in the administration of the public-school system 
of Idaho in 1913. The legislature passed a law which pro- 
vided, in effect, that the entire system from the primary 
grades to the State University was Uiereaf ter to be controlled 
by a single board of education. The importance of the 
change can hardly be overestimated. Instead of six 
separate boards which had before that year controlled the 
schools and State educational institutions, there was 
created one new board which was given all the powers previ- 
ously exercised by the six boards. The l^gal name of this 
board is the State Board of Education and Board of Regents 
of the University of Idaho. It consists of five appointed 
members and the State sui)erintendent of public instruc- 
tion, who is a member by virtue of her office. The governor 
appoints one member each year for a term of five years. 
"Die law requires that the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion shall be appointed solely because of their ability and 
without reference to locality, party affiliation, or reUgion. 
The board appoints the commissioner of education, who is 
its chief executive officer and as such directs the educa- 
tional work of the State. 

Besides the elementary and high schools, the Idaho public- 
sdiool system includes Uie following State institutions: the 
University of Idaho, located at Moscow; the Lewiston State 
Normal; the Albion State Normal; Uie Idaho Technical 
Institute, located at Pocatello; the Idaho Industrial Train- 
ing School, located at St Anthony, and the State School for 
the Deaf and Blmd, located at Gooding. 

392. Free Libraries^— In 1903 the State Library Com- 
mission was established by legislative enactment. It con- 
msts of the attomey-genend, secretary of state. State super- 
intendent of public instruction, and the president of the 
State Univerdty. This commission has the management 
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of the travelling library of the State, and through its secre- 
tary gives encouragement and personal assbtance to any 
community trying to establish a reading-room for the free 
use of its people. Struggling libraries are also helped. 
Cases of books are sent from Uie capital to all parts of the 
State, so that even the most remote moimtain hamlets and 
newest settlements on sage-brush land may have the best 
books merely for the asking. The distinctive feature of this 
important branch of the educational work of the State is 
that the books are distributed free of cost to the communi- 
ties to which they are sent There are now over 250 trav- 
elling library-cases in circulation. 

Within the State are public mimidpal libraries with at- 
tractive buildings, and nearly every town in the State has 
a free reading-room with bo^ which form the nucleus of 
a future library. 

393. Transportation.— The history of tran^^rtaticm 
in Idaho is a story of progress. Within the half-centiu}' 
lying between 1863 and 1913 the saddle-train and stage-coach 
were replaced by the passenger-train and the automobile. 
In this same period the pack-train and freight-wagon were 
superseded by the freight-car and the auto-truck. 

To-day Idaho, once interlaced with winding Indian trails, 
is spanned by four transcontinental railroads and inter- 
sected by twenty steam and electric lines. 

However, our greatest transportation era lies before us. 
In 1917 the State appropriated $1,000,000 for the con- 
struction of a system of State highways. Those great arter- 
ies of communication will connect the rural product with its 
dty market, establish a conmiunity of interest between re- 
mote and topographically divided sections, and will add to 
the pleasure of our guests from other States as well as en- 
hance the recreational life of our own peq>le. 

294. Afterword : A Heritage of Patriotism and Ameri- 
canism. — On the afternoon of August 12, 1805, the Lewis 
and Clark party made their historic entry into Idaho. 
Four members of that expedition, Meriwether Lewis, John 
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Shiddi Geoige Drewyer, and Hugh McNeal were the first 
white men to step on Idaho soil. One of the imperishable 
incidents associated with that event is the fact that the 
party crossed our future boundary-line holding aloft the 
Stars and Stripes. The entry of our national flag into 
Idaho was simultaneous with our first recorded event 

On another August day, in 1834, Nathaniel J. Wyeth, a 
gallant son of New En^and, completed the erection of 
Old Fort HalL To fittingly commemorate this event, 
Wyeth's patriotic little company caused Old Glory to flutter 
to the breezes of the ''Great American Desert" Thus 
Idaho, twenty-nine years before she began her political 
existence as a Territory, held her first fls^-raising celebra- 
tion. 

During the succeeding twenty years thousands of in- 
trq>id miners from our Eastem States journeyed over the 
Qr^on Trail to Oregon. Emigrant-train followed emi- 
grant-train into that distant region, and assisted in winning 
the future States of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon for the 
American flag. Those emigrants who lived to reach Ore- 
gon and the thousands of nameless heroes and heroines 
whose graves marked the route of the Old Oregon Trail 
helped weave three stars on our coimtry's flag. 

Li the summer of i860 Captain E. D. Pierce discovered 
gold on a tributary of the Clearwater River, and ushered in 
the mining era for the future Idaho. From West and East 
thousands of gold-seekers soon thronged into our lonely 
gulches. These stalwart young Americans found them- 
selves in a land beyond the pale of government, laws, and 
courts. In remote moimtain valleys they immediately 
reared that orderly structure of self-government known as 
the mining-camp. As a pure democracy it rivalled the New 
England town meeting. The mining-camp must ever 
stand as a memorial to the sturdy Americanism of Idaho's 
earliest citizenry. 

''Last scene of all" came the battle that was fotight and 
won by American men and women on our lonely sage-brush 
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tracts. Idaho history records no braver deeds than those 
performed by the unsung heroes and heroines who trans- 
formed barren desert claims into productive ranches and 
hewed out American homes for their children. 

The story of Idaho is a st<^ of pathfinders and of pio- 
neers who have followed the ever-receding westward frontier. 
It is a story of hardships endured and of battles f ou^t 
and won. But^ best of all, the explorer, the emigrant, the 
miner and homesteader have bequeathed to present and 
future generations the priceless heritage of p(Uriotism and 
Americanism. 

Let us hope that in the conquests of peace and war that 
front the sons and daughters of Idaho diuing the future 
years they will prove worthy of their inheritance. 
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SUPPLEMENT A 

A POLITICAL-HISTORY SKETCH 

IDAHO TERRITORY, 1863-1890 

395. William H. WalUce (i863X—William H. Wallace, 
a lawyer of Pierce Countyi Washington Territory, was 
Idaho's first Territorial governor. He was i^pointed 
March lo, 1863, by President Lincoln, a close personal and 
political friend, ^ter issuing an election proclamation and 
choosing Lewiston as the point where the First Territorial 
Legislature should meet, he resigned the govemorshq> to 
become Territorial delegate to Congress, to which position 
he had been elected October 31, 1863, on the Rq>ublican 
ticket As political sentiment in the Territory soon came 
to be overwhelmingly Democratic, due to a large immigra- 
tion to the mining-camps from Missouri and other Southern 
States, Idaho was not represented in Congress by a Re- 
publican during the succeeding twenty years. Upon Gover- 
nor Wallace's resignation William B. Daniels, of Yamhill 
County, Or^on, became acting governor. He delivered 
the firat message to Idaho's First Territorial Legislature, 
which assembl^ at Lewiston, December 7, 1863. 

296. Caleb Lyon (1864-1866).— Idaho's second gover- 
nor, Caleb Lyon ''of Lyonsdale," as he always designated 
himself, is the most erratic and picturesque figure in our 
Territorial annals. He was a direct descendant of General 
Montcahn, of Quebec fame, was highly educated, and had 
had a sensational political career in New York State and 
California before receiving his appointment to the governor- 
ship of Idaho by President Lincoln. He delivered messages 
before the Second Temtorial Legislature held at Lewiston 
and the Third Legislature which convened at Boise Gty. 

ax3 
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In the fall of 1864 Idaho sent £• D. Holbrook, a young 
Democratic lawyer from Idaho City, to 0>ngress. He was 
m his early twenties and was the yoimgest delegate that 
ever rq>resented the Territory in Washington. Inasmuch 
as the delegate was the only rq)resentative a Territory had 
in the national 0>ngresSy the office carried with it much more 
relative influence than does the position of congressman from 
a State. Accordingly, in Territorial days the ddegateship 
was the position most usually sought after by aspiring poli- 
tidans. The most noteworthy event of Lyon's administra* 
tion was the removal of the Territorial ardiives from Lewis* 
t<m to Boise in 1865. 

397. David W. Ballard (1866-1870).— President An- 
drew Johnson appointed Idaho's third Territorial governor. 
His choice was David W. Ballard, a ph}rsician from Yamhill 
County, Oregon. He delivered messages before both the 
Fourth and Fifth Territorial Legislatures. During his 
administration the great placer-mining industry, which had 
reached its high tide of prosperity about 1866, gradually de- 
dined. In 1868, when Wyoming Territory was orgamzed, 
the Federal carving-knife cut off a portion of southeastern 
Idaho. In 1870 President Grant made several unsuccessful 
efforts to provide a successor to Governor Ballard. The 
Preadent's first choice was Doctor Samuel Bard, a news- 
paper man from Atlanta, Georgia, who declined the honor. 
President Grant's next choice was General Gilman Mars- 
ton, a distinguished citizen of New Hampshire. General 
Marston was imder the impression that the position paid 
$25,000 per year. Ifis declination of the gubernatorial 
honor was prompt when he learned that the saluy was only 
$2,500 per anniun. Idaho City, which had been the Ter- 
ritorial metropolis since 1863, furnished still another con- 
gressional delegate in J. K. Shaf er, a prominent Democratic 
lawyer of the ''Basin," who represented Idaho in Congress 
from 1869 to 1871. 

398. Edward J. Curtis (1870).— It fell to the lot of Ed- 
ward J. Curtisy the Territorial secretary and acting governor. 
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to address the Sixth Legislature, which convened in Decem- 
ber, 1870. He served as governor during all or part of the 
years 1870, 1871, 1875, i^3f ^^'^ ^^^ Curtis was a 
native of Massachusetts, and had had extensive pditical 
experience both in California and in Idaho. He was a 
kindly, obliging gentleman and was affectionately known 
as ''Ned'' Curtis by the Territorial pioneers. He knew 
the routine work of the governor's office better than did any 
of the non-resident governors and was instrumental in or- 
ganizing and classifying our first State library. 

During the year 187 1 President Grant had his usual diffi- 
culties in selecting a Territorial govemor for Idaho. Alex- 
ander H. Conner, a noted lawyer of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
was offered the governorship, but declined to serve. Presi- 
dent Grant fared a little better, however, with his next ap- 
pointee, Thomas M. Bowen, of Colorado. Bowen came 
to Idaho and qualified for the governorship. The position 
proving unattractive, Bowen left the Territory after serv- 
ing as chief executive only a week. In the f dl of 1870 S. 
A. Merritt, another of Idaho City's prominent Democratic 
attorneys, was sent to the national Capitol as delegate. 

299. Thomas W. Bennett (1871-1875). — Presidat 
Grant finally succeeded in finding a govemor for Idaho. 
On October 24, 1871, he appointed Thomas W. Bennett, of 
Richmond, Indiana, one of the ablest and most popular 
of Idaho's non-resident governors. Govemor Bennett luul 
served imder Grant in the Civil War and had been advanced 
for distmguished ability and bravery to the rank of brigadier- 
general 

In 1872 the honor of having a townsman in Congress 
shifted from Idaho City to Boise City, when John Hsdiey, 
a Democrat and prominent business man of the Territory, 
was elected to Congress. 

Although Govemor Bennett was a member of a minority 
party, he was popidar throughout the Territory. In the 
fall of 1874 he ran for Congress against S. S. Fenn, a well- 
known Democrat of Mt Idaho, Idaho Coimty. Both 
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candidates claimed the election, so cldse was the vote. 
The committee of elections of the House of Representa- 
tives finally decided that Mr. Fenn was elected by a plurality 
of 105 votes. 

The years of Governor Bennett's administration cover 
a period of industrial readjustment and transition. The 
placer-mining industry had steadily declined since about 
1866; capital, so necessary to thfe development of quartz- 
mining, had not on a large scale come to '^ far-away'' Idaho; 
the demonetization of silver and the panic of 1873 ha<l 
paralyzed industrial activity; the failure of the Bsuik of 
California, in 1875, ^^ closed the Owyhee mines; railroads 
had not reached the Territory; irrigation was only in its 
infancy; and the cattle industry, so extensive in the eighties, 
was not then a prominent source of wealth. 

300. David P. Thompson (1875-1876). — David P. 
Thompson, of Or^on City, Oregon, was another of Presi- 
dent Grant's gubernatorial appointees. Governor Thomp- 
son did not have the honor of delivering a Territorial mes- 
sage, as he resigned in July, 1876, several months before 
the Ninth Legislature convened. He was the most pro- 
nounced representative of the 'Xaptain of Industry" 
type of man that the roster of Idaho Territorial governors 
presents. After his return to Oregon he began Uie build- 
ing of railroads, canals, and mills on an extensive scale 
ai^ was president of a nimiber of banks. In 1879 ^^ ^'^^^ 
elected mayor of Portland, where his family still resides 
(1918). 

30Z. Mason Brayman (1876-1880). — ^Mason Brayman, 
of Ripon, Wisconsin, was the last of the rather long list of 
governors selected for Idaho by President Grant. Bray- 
man had had a distinguished record as an officer in the 
Gvil War and had been advanced to the rank of major- 
generaL He had spent most of his active life in Illinois, 
where he was prominent both in business and in politics. 
Governor Brayman arrived in Idaho jxist in time to take 
an official part in two of the most picturesque and stirring 
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q)isodes in our histoiy— the Nez Perce (1877) ^^^ Bannadc 
(1878) Indian Wars. It was during his administration, 
also, that that long-looked-for event, the coming of the 
raikoad, became an actuality. In 1877 the Utah and 
Northern Line passed through southeastern Idaho. 

In 1878 the political centre of gravity shifted again to 
Idaho City when George Ainslie, a prominent Democratic 
lawyer of Boise County, was elected to Congress. He was 
re-elected in i88o. 0^ August 7, 1878, President Hayes 
offered the Territorial governorship to John P. Hoyt, of 
Michigan, who declined the position that he might accept a 
justiceship on the Washington Territorial supreme bench. 

30a. John B. NeiU (1880-1883).— John B. Neill had the 
honor of assuming the governorship at the b^;inning of 
that prosperous decade that lay between 1880 and 1890. 
He was a native of Ohio and had acted as private secretary 
to President Hayes while the latter was governor of Ohio. 
Before receiving his Idaho appointment Governor Neill had 
been receiver of the Land Office at Salt Lake City. EBs 
administration was characterized by two notable industrial 
events — the discovery of extensive quartz-mines in the 
Wood River country in 1880 (Hailey) and the completion 
of the Northern Pacific through nordiem Idaho (1882). 

In the fall of 1882 Idaho went Republican. T. F. Sing- 
hiser was sent to Congress, the first Republican to be elect^ 
delegate since Wallace in 1863. This political upheaval was 
chi^y due to the fact that Mr. Singhiser advocated the 
annexation of the ^'Panhandle" to Washington Territory. 

303. John N. Irwin (1883).— TTie appointment of John 
N. Irwin as governor of Idaho is an event that reads like 
fiction, but is in reality the soberest history. Governor 
Irwin was the son of a wealthy Keokuk, Iowa, merchant 
The powerful Senator Allison, of Iowa, procured his s^point- 
ment as Territorial executive for Idaho. When Irwin ar- 
rived in Idaho he visited the Owyhee and Wood River min- 
ing-camps, where he was treated to such lavish ho^itality 
that he returned to Boise in somewhat impaired health. 
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XTpon gaining his usual poise he imceremoniously boarded 
a train for his old home in Iowa, and never again returned to 
Idaho. Soon after his retiun home Irwin received a salary 
warrant for $1,500, which represented compensation for ser- 
vices rendered while Governor of Idaho. Yoimg Irwin, the 
soul of honor, returned the money to the government. 
Some thoughtless clerk in the Treasiuy Department placed 
the money in the government's '^ conscience fund/' where 
it is on dq)osit at the present time. 

304. William M. Bunn (Z884-1885).— William M. Bunn 
was £q>pointed governor of Idaho Mardi 26, 1884, by his 
persomd and political friend. President Chester A. Arthur. 
Prior to receiving his Idaho appointment he had been a 
lawyer and editor of Philadelphia. A notable event of 
Bunn's administration was the stampede to the famous 
Obut d'Alene mining region (1884). To-day this district 
is known as the richest lead-producing centre in the world. 
On January i, 1885, the first passenger-train passed through 
souUiem Idaho over the ''Short Line." 

The issue of annexing the Idaho Panhandle to Washing- 
ton Territory continued to gain momentimi imtil 1884, when 
the Democrats, not to be outdone by the Republicans, put 
an annexation plank in their platform. John Hailey was 
again nominated for 0>ngress and elected in the autumn of 
1884. He secured the passage of a bill for annexation, 
which did not become a kw, through President Qeveland's 
failure to sign it 

305* B. A* Stevenson (1885-1889).— Edward A. Steven- 
son, Idaho's first and only Democratic Territorial governor, 
received his appointment from President Cleveland, Sep* 
tember 39, 1885. For several years prior to his appoint- 
ment to tiie Territorial governorship he had been a mining 
man at Idaho City. He was the first governor who was a 
resident of Idaho at the time of his appointment. 

Idaho's first capitol building at Boise City was com- 
I^eted in 1885, at a cost of $80,000. The cattle indxistry, 
wbidk had been steadily growing in inq>ortance since the 
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seventies, reached its height about i888. Since the eaiiy 
nineties the sheep industry has overshadowed the cattle 
business of the ''open range'' days« 

In the fall of 1886 Fred T. Dubois, of Blackfoot, a former 
United States marshal, was elected to 0>ngress on the 
Rq>ublican ticket Mr. Dubois was re-elected in 1888, 
and was the third Republican del^;ate to go to Washington 
during the twenty-seven years that comprise the Territorial 
period. 

An important enactment of the last Territorial Legislature 
was the establishment of the State University at Moscow 
Qanuary 30, 1889). 

306. George L. Shoup (x889-x890).— George L. Shoup, 
a merchant of Salmon City, Idaho, was Idaho's last Terri- 
torial governor. He had long been identified prominently 
with the Rq>ublican party. On April i, 1889, he received 
his appointment from President Harrison, but did not assume 
the duties of his o£5ice imtil a month later. He became 
governor at a time when the people were deeply interested 
in the coming of Statehood The story of his administra- 
tion is largely a recital of the various legal and political 
steps which a Territory must take before Mgummg the i 
dij^iified r61e of Statehood 
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A POLmCAL-mSTORY SKETCH 
IDAHO SINCE STAT£HCX)D, 1890-19x8 

307. George L. Shoup (July 3-December 19, 1890). — 
Geoige L. Shoup, Idaho's last Territorial and first State 
governor, qualified as chief executive of the new common- 
wealth July 3i 1890. The Republicans elected a full coips 
of State officers iX the first special State election held Oc- 
tober I, 1890. 

At the firat State election (October i, 1890) Willis Sweet, 
a Moscow attorney, was elected to complete the imexpired 
term of the Fifty-&:st Congress, which ended March 4, 1891. 
At the same election he was also chosen for the full two 
years' term, beginning on March 4, 1891. 

The most significant enactment of the First Legislature 
was the passage of the Australian Ballot Law (1891), which 
aimed to insure a secret ballot and prevent election frauds. 

308. Norman B. WiUey (December 19, 1890-1893). — 
In the twenty-seven years of Statehood only one lieutenant- 
governor, Norman B. Willey, has become acting governor. 
By virtue of Mr. Shoup's resignation, December 19, 1890, 
Mr. Willey became governor on that date. Prior to his 
election to the governorship, Mr. Willey had been a mining 
man of Warrens, Idaho Coimty. 

The two events which signalized Governor Willey's ad- 
ministration are: (i) The completion of the Great Northern 
Railroad through the present Bonner Coimty (May 6, 
1892), the third transcontinental line to cross Idaho; and 
(2) Uie first Ccrar d'Alene riots Quly 11 to November 19, 
1892). 
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309. WilUam J. McConnell (1893-1897). — Only four 
of Idaho's eleven chief executives have served two terms. 
The first of the two-term governors was William J. McCon- 
nell| a merchant of Moscow. 

At the general election of 1892 Willis Sweet was again re- 
turned to Congress. In 1894 he was succeeded by Edgar 
Wilson, a Boise attorney. An interesting feature of the 
general election of 1894 was the fact that the Pc^ulists 
polled heavier pluralities than did the Democrats. 

The leading candidates for United States Senator in 1895 
were Congressman Sweet and Senator Shoup. The contest 
in the legislature was the most protracted in the history 
of Statehood. On March 7, on the casting of the fifty- 
second ballot, Mr. Shoup was elected to succeed himself 
for the six-year term beginning March 4, 1895. 

The chief events of Governor McConnell's administrations 
were: (i) The establishment of the Lewiston and Albion 
Normal Schools (1893) ; (2) the enactment of a measure ac- 
cepting from Congress 1,000,000 acres of ^Carey Act lands 
(1895); (3) the passage of Idaho's first District Irrigation 
Law (1895); and (4) the adoption of the Woman Si^rage 
Amendment (1896). 

310. Frank Steunenberg: (i897-i90zX^-Frank Steunen- 
berg, Idaho's first "war governor/' had been a publisher 
and business man of Caldwell prior to his election to the 
governorship. He was elected chief executive of the State 
in the memorable "free silver" year of 1896. Nominated 
by the Democrats and endorsed by the then powerful 
Silver Republican and Populist parties, he was elected by 
the largest majority that has been accorded to any candi- 
date since Statehood. 

At the same election Captain James Gunn, a Populist, 
was elected to Congress by the Populists and Democrats. 
At the time of his election, he was editing a Populist news- 
paper at Boise. 

On January 26, 1897, Henry Heitfeld, a Populist, was 
elected to the United States S^te by the Fourth Lqgisla- 
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ture. His elecdon was brought about throu^ his having 
received the united support of the Democratic and Populist 
members of the legislature. Prior to his election, Mr. Heit- 
fdd had been a State senator from Nez Perce Coimty. 

In 1898 Governor Steimenberg was re-elected governor 
of Idaho by a large plurality. He again had the support of 
the Democrats, Silver Rc^ublicanSi and Populists. 

At the same election (1898)1 Edgar Wilson was elected 
Congressman on the Democratic and Free Silver ticket 

The three notable events of Governor Steimenbeig's 
administrations were: (i) The Spanish-American War 
(1898); (2) the pacification of the Philippine Islands, in 
which Idaho troops took a distinguished part; and ^3) the 
outbreak of the second Coeur d'Alene mining trouble (1899). 

3XX* Frank W. Hunt (1901-1903).— Frank W. Himt 
was elected governor of Idaho November 6, 1900. Diuing 
the American occupation of the Philippine Islands in 1899 
he had been captain of Company ''A'' of the First Idaho 
Infantry. In the campaign he was elected on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, but had been supported by the Silver Repub- 
licans and Populists. 

Thomas L. Glenn, a Populist and lawyer of Montpelier, 
Bear Lake 0>imty, was the successful ^'fusionist'' candidate 
for representative in Congress. 

On January 15, 1901, Fred T. Dubois was elected by the 
Sixth Legislature to the United States Senate. In the leg- 
islature he had received the almost imited support of the 
Silver Rq>ublicans, Democrats, and Populists. At the 
Democratic State convention held the previous sununer, he 
had been indorsed for the senatorship. Since 1896 when he 
dramatically walked out of the national Republican con- 
vention at St Louis, after it had endorsed the gold standard, 
Mr. Dubois had been one of the leading Silver Republicans 
of the nation. 

An event that was destined to influence vitally Idaho's 
future industrial development was the enactment by Con- 
gress of the National Reclamation Law (1902). This law 
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and tlie Carey Act (1894) have contributed more materially 
to the upbuilding of our State than have any other measures 
enacted by the Federal government 

3za. John T. Morrison (Z903-Z905X — ^The year 1902 
was characterized by Rq>ublican victories in both nation 
and State. John T. Morrison, a lawyer of CaldweU, was 
elected governor on the Rq>ublican ticket At the same 
general election Biuton L. French, of Moscow, was chosai 
Congressman. 

After a brief but ^irited contest in the joint Rq>ublican 
caucus of the SevenUi Legislature, Judge Weldon B. Hey- 
bum, of Wallace, defeated W. £• Borah, a Boise attorney^ 
for the United States senatorship Qanuary 8, 1903). 

The years of Governor Morrison's adrninistration mark 
the b^g^nning of the Irrigation Era in Idaho history. In 
1903 work was started on the South Side Twin Falls project, 
the first of the very large Carey Act reclamation enterprises 
undertaken in our State. This huge imdertaking, the cost 
of which was in excess of $3,500,000, was destined to re- 
claim over 300,000 acres of arid land. This project was 
promoted by L B. Perrine, now a resident of Twin FaUs, 
and financed by F. H. Buhl, of Sharon, Penn^vania, 
Peter Kimbedey, of Chicago, and S. B. MOner, of Salt 
Lake Qty, Utah. ■^' 

313. Frank R. Gooding (Z905-Z909).— On November 
8, 1904, Frank R. Gooding was elected govemor of Idaho 
by the largest pliuality ever received by any chief executive 
of the State. Prior to his election as govemor, he had been 
a wool-grower and business man of Shoshone, Lincdn 
County. 

In the fall of 1906 Mr. Gooding was agsdn chosen govemor 
and representative French was returned to Congress. 

On January 15, 1907, W. E. Borah succeeded Fred T* 
Dubois in the United States Senate. An imusual feature 
of the election was the fact that Mr. Borah received the vote 
of every Rq>ublican member of the Ninth Legislature. 

Six leading events of Govemor Gooding's administrations 
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were: (i) The assassination of former Governor Steimen* 
beig (December 30, 1965); (2) the completion of the South 
Side Twin FaUs (Carey Act) project (1905); (3) the famous 
confession by Harry Orchard, admitting the Steimenberg 
assassination (1906); (4) the Haywood-Moyer-Pettibone 
labor trials (1907); (5) the commencement of the North 
Side Twin Falls (Carey Act) project (1907); (6) the com- 
pletion of the Minidoka (Federal) project (1907); (7) the 
enactment of a law creating the State Historical Society of 
Idaho (1907). 

3x4. James H. Brady (1909-191 x).— James H. Brady, 
a Republican and a capitalist of Pocatello, was Idaho's 
next govemon At the same general election (1908) Thomas 
R* £^er, a lawyer and business man of St. Anthony, was 
dected to Congress on the Republican ticket 

On January 12, 1909, the Tenth Legislature re-elected 
William B. Heybum to the United States Senate for the 
six-year term, beginning March 4, 1909. 

Three important events associated with Governor Brady's 
administration were: (i) The enactment of the Direct Pri- 
mary Election Law (1909); (2) the passage of the Local 
Option Law (1909); (3) the completion of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St Paul Railroad, the foiuth trans-conti- 
nental line to cross Idaho (1910). 

3x5. James H. Hawley (191 1-19x3).— James H. Hawlcy, 
a Boise attorney, was elected governor of Idaho Novem- 
ber 8, 1910. He was the only Demokurat, however, elected 
on the State ticket The Republicans also secured control 
of both houses of the State Legislature. Mr. Hawley was 
the first Idaho governor to be nominated imder the new 
Primary Election Law. He was also the first ^'pioneer'' 
governor since McConnelL At the time of his election, he 
had been a resident of the State for a longer period than 
any governor since Statehood. 

After an absence from Congress for two years. Burton 
L. French was again elected United States representative 
(X910). He was the last congressman to represent the en- 
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dit State, as the Congressional Resqpportionment Act of 
191 1 entiUed Idaho to two Congressmen-at-laige. 

On November i6| 191 2, Governor Hawley £q>pointed 
Judge Kirtland I. Perky to fill the iinexpired term of United 
States Senator Heybum, who died October 17, I9i2. 
Governor Hawley was the first chief executive in the his- 
tory of Statehood who filled a United States senatorial va- 
cancy. 

Four leading events of Governor Hawley's administra- 
tion were: (i) The adoption of three constitutional amend- 
ments permitting initiative, referendiun, and recall legisla- 
tion (191 2); (2) the completion of the main portion of the 
new capitol building (191 2); (3) the rise of the Progressive 
party (191 2) ; and (4) the convening of the State Legislature 
in extraordinary session (191 2). 

3x6. John M. Haines (xgxa-zgxs).— John M. Haines, 
a business man of Boise City, was elected governor of Idaho 
November 5, 1912. In the exciting election of that year a 
heavy vote had been polled by the Republican, Democratic, 
and Progressive parties. 

Two RepubUcans, Burton L. French and Addison T. 
Smith, were elected to represent the State in the lower 
house of Congress (191 2). 

On January 14, 1913, the Twelfth legislature elected 
W. £• Borah to succ^ himself for the six-year term com- 
mencing March 4, 1913. A few days later former Governor 
James H. Brady was elected to fill Senator Heybiun's im- 
expired term. 

Notable pieces of legislation enacted during Governor 
Haines's term of o£5ice were: (i) A law providing for a 
State Board of Education (in conformity with a constitu- 
tional amendment adopted in 191 2); (2) an enactment 
creating a Public Utilities Commission (1913); and (3) the 
passage of the Drainage District Law (19x3). 

3x7. Moses Alexander (xgxs-xgxS). — Moses Alex- 
ander, Idaho's second ''war governor/' was elected chief 
executive at the general election November 3, 1914. Be- 
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fore his election to the governorship he had been a merchant 
d Boise. 

Governor Alexander was re-elected for a second term in 
1916. 

In 1914 Addison T. .Smith and Robert M. McCracken, of 
Boise, were elected to 0>ngress on the Republican ticket. 

In the fall of 1916, Burton L. French was again elected to 
Congress to succeed Mr. McCracken. 

Congressman Addison T. Smith was, at the same elec- 
tion, chosen for another two-year term (1916). 

On January 32, 1918, John F. Nugent of Boise was ap- 
pointed United States Saiator by Governor Alexander to 
succeed James H. Brady, who died January 13, 1918. 

The chief events whidi have characterized Governor Alex- 
ander's administrations to date are: (i) the completion of 
the Boise (Federal) project, a notable feature of which is 
Arrowrock Dam (191 5); (2) the passage of a State-wide 
prohibition law (1915); (3) the completion of the Dalles- 
Celilo Canal (1915); (4) the passage of the constitutional 
amendment making prohibition a part of the organic law 
of the State (1916); (5) the mobilization of the Idaho Na- 
tional Guard for duty on the Mexican border (19x6); (6) 
the enactment of a law providing $1,000,000 for a system of 
State highways (19x7); (7) the passage of a Workman's 
Compensation Law (X9X7) ; (8) and the furnishing of Idaho's 
quota of troops in the world war (X9X7, 19x8). 
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TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS 

DATS or tntvicB AnonmD sr 

\raHim H. Wallace 1863 . • . .Pretideiit Abraham Linoohi. 

Caleb Lyon 1864-1866. . . .President Abraham lincoln, 

David W. Ballard 1866-1870. . . .President U. & Grant. 

Samud Bard ] 

Oilman Martton / Resigned without acting. 

Thomas M. Bowen J 

Thomas W. Bennett X87X-X875. . • .President U. S. Grant. 

D. P. Thompson 1875-1876. . • .President U. S. Grant. 

Mason Brayman 1876-1880. . • .President U. S. Grant. 

John P. Hoyt (resigned without acting). 

John B. Neill 1880-1883 President R. B. Hayes. 

John N. Irwin (10 days) .... 1883-1884. . . .President C. A. Arthur. 

William M. Bunn 1884-1885. . . .President C A. Arthur. 

Edward A. Stevenson 1885-1889. . . .President Grover Qevdand. 

George L. Shoup 1889-1890. . . .President Benjamin Harrison. 

Edward J. Curds was acting governor for many yean and ddivcied the mes* 
ssge before the Sixth ScMJon of the Territorial Legislature in 1870. 

TERRITORIAL CHIEF JUSTICES 

DATS or AVrOINnCEMT AfPOntlSD BY 

Sidney Edgerton' March zo, 1863. .President Abraham Unroln, 

Silas Woodson^ July a6, 1864. . • .President Abraham Lincoln. 

John R. McBride Feb. a8, 1865. . . .President Abraham Lincoln. 

Thomas J. Bowers July x8, 1868. • • .President Andrew Johnson. 

David Noggle Aprfl 9, 1869 President U. S. Grant. 

M. £. Hcllister Jan. 14, 1875. • • .President U. S. Grant. 

Uraiiam G. Thompson* . .Jan. 13, 1879 President R. B. Hayes. 

J. T. Morgan June xo, 1879. . . .President R. B. Hayes. 

J. B. Hays • Aug. 24, 2885. . . .President Grover Cleveland. 

H. W. Weir Sept. 39, x888 . . . . President Grover CleveUnd. 

James H. Beatty May, 1889 ..... .President Benjamin Haniaoo. 

^ Never hdd a term of court ' Never <iualified. 

117 
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TERRITORIAL DELEGATES TO CONGRESS 

DATES or SERVICE 

W. H. Wallace Republican Jan. 4, 1864, to March 4, 1865^ 

£. D. Holbrook Democrat March 4, 1865, to March 4, 2867 

£• D. Holbrook Democrat ^arch 4, 1867, to March 4, 1869 

J. K. Shafer Democrat March 4, 1869, to March 5, 1871 

S. A. Merritt Democrat March 4, 1871, to March 4, 2873 

John Hailey Democrat March 4, 1873, to March 4, 2875 

Stephen S. Fenn Democrat March 4, 1875, to March 4, 1877 

Stephen S. Fenn Democrat March 4, 1877, to March 4, 2879 

GeMge Ainslie « .Democrat March 4, 1879, to March 4, 2881 

George AinsBe.. . % . • .Democrat March 4, 1882, to March 4, 2883 

T. F. Singiser Republican March 4/ 1883, to March 4, 2885 

John Hailey .Democrat March 4, 2885, to March 4, 2887 

F. T. Dubois Republican . March 4, 2887, to March 4, 2889 

F. T. Dubob Republican March 4, 2889, until Sutehood 

STATE GOVERNORS 

POLITICAL PAETY ^ATES OP SERVICE 

George L. Shoup Republican 2890 

Norman B. Willey Republican 2890-2893 

William J. McConinell Rer^ublican 2893-2897 

Frank Steunenbeig Democrat 2897-2902 

Frank W. Hunt Democrat. 2901-2903 

John T. Morrison Republican 2903-2905 

Frank R. Gooding. . ^ . . ^ Republican 2905-2909 

James H. Brady Republican 2909-2912 

James H. Hawley Democrat 2922-2923 

John M. Haines Republican 2913-2925 

Moses Alexander Democrat 2925-2918 

CHIEF JUSTICES, SUPREME COURT 

DATES OP SERVICE 

Isaac N. Sullivan 2892-2893 

J. W. Huston 2893-2894 

John T. Morgan 4 ^\^:^\ 2895-2896 

R. P. Quarles. , ."*. 2897-2898 

Isaac N. Sullivan. 2899-2900 

C O. Stockdager 2902-2902 

James F. Ailshie 2903-2904 

Isaac N. Sullivan 2905-2906 

'Uneipired tenn. 
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James F. Ailshie 1907-1908 

Istac N. Sullivan 1909-19x0 

George H. Stewart 19x1-19x2 

James F. Ailshie 19x3-19x4 

Isaac N. Sullivan 19x5-19x6 

Alfred Budge X9X7-X9X8 

UNITED STATES SENATORS 

DATES or SEMVWCB, 

WillUmJ.McConneU 189X 

George L. Shoup 189X-1895 

Fred T. Dubois 189X-X897 

George L. Shoup 1895-190X 

Henry Heitfidd 1S97-1903 

Fred T. Dubois 190X-X907 

Wddon B. Heybum 1905-1909 

William E. Borah 1907*19x3 

Wddon B. Heybum (Deceased Oct. 17, 19x2) 1909-19x5 

Kirtland I. Perky (Appointed Nov. xS, 19x2) X9X2-X9X3 

James H. Brady • \ X9X3-X9X5 

William E. Borah X913-X9X9 

James H. Brady (Deceased, Jan. ij, 19x8) X9X5-X918 

John F. Nugent (Appointed JaiL 22, 19x8) 19x8- 

UNTTED STATES REPRESENTATIVES 

l>AnS OF SBEVICB 

Willis Sweet 1890-X895 

Edgar Wilson 2895-1897 

James Gunn X897-X899 

Edgar Wilson ^ 1899-1901 

Thomas L. Glenn X90X-X903 

Burton L. French X903-X909 

Thomas R. Hamer X909-X9X1 

Burton L. French X9XX-X9X3 

Burton L. French 19x3-19x5 

Addison T. Smith X913-19X5 

Addison T. Smith X9xs-"i9i7 

Robert M. McCracken I9<5-*X9I7 

Burton L. French X9X7-X9X9 

Addison T. Smith X9X7-X9X9 
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COUNTIES AND COUNTY SEATS 

DATS OUClNALLy 
COUNTY PRB8KMT COUMTY SEAT CREATZD 

Shoshone^ Wallace January 8, x86x 

Nez iPerce* Lewiston .December 20, x86x 

Idaho^ Grangeville z86a 

B<Msc» Idaho City 1863 

Owyhee Silver City 1863 

Oneida Malad 1864 

Ada Boise ^ 2864 

Kootenai* Rathdrum 1864 

Lemhi Salmon Qty 1869 

Bear Lake Paris 1875 

Washington Weiser 1879 

Cassia Albion 1879 

Custer Challis 1881 

Bing^iam Blackfoot 1885 

Latah* Moscow x888 

Elmore Mountain Home 1889 

Canyon .Caldwell 1891 

Fremont. .*. • .St. Anthony 1893 

Bannock Pocatello 1893 

lincoln Shoshone 1895 

Blaine Hailey 1895 

Bonner Sandpoint 2907 

Twin Falls Twin Falls 2907 

Adams Coundl 2922 

Bomieville Idaho Falls 2922 

Clearwater Orofino 2922 

Lewis Nez Perce 2922 

Franklin Preston 2923 

Gooding Goodixig 2923 

JcfferK>n Rigby 2923 

Madis<m Rexburg 2923 

Minidoka Rupert 2923 

Power American Falls. 1923 

Benewah c.St. Maries 2925 

Gem Emniett 2925 

* Created by Washington Territorial Legislature, but reorganised and rebounded 
by Idaho Territorial L^iaUturc. 

* Kootenai was not organised until 1882. 

'Crested and ocgaaiaed by Sheriff Act of Congress. Is said to be only county 
In Unitixi States created and organised by Congrcsiional enactment. 
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DATS OUGIMAIXY 
nUKEarrOOUMTYSEAT CmBATED 

Boundary Bonners Ferry 19x5 ■ 

.Teton Driggf 1915 

Butte Aroo 19x7 

Camas Fairfield 19x7 

Valley. Cascade 19x7 

Payette Payette 19x7 



DAXB or 



STATE BUILDINGS 

xocahoii 

State Penitentiary Boise iSya 

Insane Asylum Blackfoot 1885 

State University Moscow 1889 

Normal School Lewist<m 1893 

Normal School «....., ^ • .Albion 1895 

Soldiers' Home. Boise 1900 

Academy of Idaho^ Pocatdlo X90X 

Industrial School St. Anthony 1903 

Insane Asylum Orofino 1905 

School for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Goodinf 1907 

Chfldren's Home Boise 1908 

Idaho State Sanatorium. NamiMi X91X 

*Sbce 19x5 known and dfdgnstrri as the Idaho TeduicU TnsHlule, 
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Akzuider, Motet, govtmor, sas; ad* 

miniftrarioti ol, sa6 
Anowrock Dam, 189 
Attor, John Jacob, a;; ofganiaca Padfic 

Fur Co., 40, 43 
Attoria founded, 27 
Auttrrlian BaDot Law, sjo 

Ballard, David W., aketch, ti4 
Bannack Indiana, characteritdct/ S3; 

wan with, 131, 143^x44 
Battle Creek, battle of„ 131 
Beachy, Hill, X07; portnit of, xo8 
Bee-raising, 183 
Bennett, Thomai W.» 115; adminittm* 

tion of, ai6 
Boise aty, capital, its; in 1864 OUut- - 

tration), 127 
Bifise News. See Newspapers 
Bonanza, 97 
Bonneville, Captain B. L. E., expedition 

of, 50; portrait, 51; friends of, 51; 

in Idaho, 52-55; later life, 54 
Brady, James H., administration of, 

224; election to U. S. Senate, 225; 

death of, 226 
Brayman, Mason, 216; administration 

of, 217 
Buffalo Mom, Bannack chief, 143 
Bunn, William M., administration of, 

218 

''Canoe Camp," 33 

Capital Removal Act, za6 

Caiey Act, 187, 192; amendments to, 

192; irrigation projects under, x88 
Caiaon, Kit, 60 



Cattle, raising of, 146, soa; lound-^p oC 

148; branding of, 149 
Chaboneau, Toussaint, 30^ 36, 37 
Challis,97 

Charles Dickens Mine, 97 
Chicago, Milwaukee k St. Paul, 166 
Chief justices, table of Territorial, 9*7; 

table of supreme court, 228 
Chittenden, J. R., first supcriatcodcsl 

of public instruction, 109 
dark, ^/irUliam, portrait, 30 
Qearwater, battle of, 136 
Coeur d'Alene Indians, x8; war witi^ 

129 
^Columbia River Country.^ SeeQre» 

gon Country 
Columbian Ezpoaition, 199 
Constitutional Omvcntioo, z68; aeaA* 

hers of, 169 
Corcoran, Paul, 195 
Cornish, Hannah, 83 
Counties, names of, 230 
County seats, list of, 236 
Craig, William, first settler, 86; pov* 

trait, 86 
Curtis, Edward J., political career oC 

2x4 

Danids, l^Hliam B., territorial gover- 
nor, X23; inaugural address, 124 

Davis, Jade, trial of, x6o 

DeSmet,PeterJ.,workof,75; portFait, 
75; in southern Idaho, 75; in north* 
em Idaho, 76 

De Smet Mission, 79 

"DiamondfieUJack.'' SeeJackDsvh. 

Dry Farming* See Farming. 
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Edgerton, Sidney, Territorial diief jut- 
tice, 12$; portrait, zas 

Fadder,Micfaad,84 

Farming, types of, 176; dry, 176-177 

Floftnoe,9i 

Fort Boise, in 

Fort HaU, 45, 47; t^ ndsing at, 57; 
importance of, 58; Lee at, 70; De 
Smet at, 76; dcsaiption of, 56 

FortLapwai, 170 

Fort Lemhi, 8o-^a 

Four Lakes, battle of, Z50 

Franklin, first permanent settlement, 8s 

Fremont, John C, visito Idaho, 60; 
achievements, 60 

'^Fremont's Journal,** 60 

Fruit-growing, 179 

GoM, discovery of , 88; importance of , 89 
Gold areas, Clearwater district, 89; 

SahnoQ River district, 91; Boise 

Basin, 93; Owyhee, 95; Lemhi and 

Custer Counties, 96 
Govenmient, of mfaiing<amps, 114; 

Territorial, z so, 168 
Governors, first governor, 171; table of 

Territorial governors, sa7; table of 

State g o v ernor s , as8 
Gray, Captahi Robert, S7 
Great Northern, 164 

Haines, John M., dected govtmor, SS5 

Han, Henry, portrait, 56 

Haidey, James H., dection of, S24; 
administration of, SS5 

Henry, Andrew, 39, 48 

Hercules Mine, 100 

Hobadc, John, 40 

Hoover, Captahi Stewart W., 198 

Howard, General O. O^ portrait, 137; 
campaigns of, 136, 144 

Hudson's Bay Company, s8, 38; buys 
Northwest Company, 44; opera- 
tions d, 44; buiUs Fort Boise, 45; 



last years in Idaho, 47; buys Fort 

Hall, 58. 
Hunt, Frank W., administration of, 222 
Hunt, Wilson Price^ with Pacific Fur 

Company, 40; readies Idaho, 4Z-4S; 

later career, 43 
Hyndman, Mt, altitude of, zz 

Idaho, meaning of, zsz; first used, zsz; 

given to Territory, zsa 
''IdahoNile.** See Snake River 
Idaho Stato, admitted to Union, Z7z; 

altitude of, zz, Z3, Z74; area of, zo; 

agricultural products of, Z7:r-Z79; 

dimateof,z3; Constitutionof, framed, 

Z70; adopted, Z7z; geological history 

of, r-9; rainfall in, Z3, Z74; popuht- 

tion of, Z67 
Idako StaUsman. See Newspapers 
Idaho Territory, organized, zso; area 

decreased, Z36; becomes State, Z7Z 
Indians, Z7; wan with, ZS9; treaties 

with, Z34, Z3S 
Irrigation, zs; early, 83, Z84; oorpora- 

tions for, z88 
Irwin, John N., Territorial governor, 

2Z7 

Joseph, Chief, Z35; retreat of, Z37; 

surrender of, Z40; genius of, Z4s; 

later life, Z4S 
Joseph. «Oki,"sz, 66, Z33. 135 

Kutenai Indians, characteristics of, 17 

Labor disputes, Z94 

Lands, gracing, Z47; national, zsz; 
State, Z53; contest for, z66 

Lapwai Mission, establidied, 7z; aban- 
doned, 7s; reopened, 74 

Law, Branding, Z49; Two-Mile Limit, 
Z57; State Frohibitkm, Z97; Local 
Opdon, Z96 

Lead. See Sflver 

Lee, Jason, 70; portrait, 70 
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LegUatuie, Fbit State, 171; Ffnt 
TcnitorH 171; Second Iteitofiil, 

"5 

Lemhi Indkat, origb o£, 15 

Lewis end CUili cipeditioii, 17; object 
o£, S9; socceM of, S9; cntcn Idaho, 
31; meets Net Peroci, 35; letmn of, 

35 
Lewis and Claik medak, 34; llhiitra- 

tioo,34 
Lewistoo, IS 
Libraries, 908 
Local OptioQ Law, 196 
Lo Lo 'Trail, 66; route of, 69 
Lomber industry, iQ4 
Lyoo, Caleb, sketch, 213 

Madisoo County, soo 

McCooneO, William J., adndnistiatioa 

of, SSI 

McConviDe, General Edward, 194 

McKay, Thomas, builds Fort Boise, 45 

McT«oughlin, Dr. John, character of, 44; 
portrait of, 44 

Miller, Joaquin, iia, iss 

Miners, home of, Z04; food ol, 104; 
dress of, 105; character of, 105; diffi« 
culties of, Z05; recreations of, zo6; 
loyalty of, Z07; humor of, 107; reli- 
gious life of, 108; intellectual interests 
of, Z09; political life of, izo; proteo- 
tion for, no 

Missiooary Movement, beginnings of, 
69; influence of trapper, 68; Indians 
seek teachers, 69; first service in 
Idaho, 70 

Missions, iMpwwl^ 71; Corar d'AIene, 
77; ''OkiMissioo,'' 77-79; DeSmet, 
79; Fort Lemhi, 80-^ 

Missouri Fur Co., 39 

Mormons, fstaMiih Fort Lemhi, 80; 
first permanent settlement, 82; be- 
gm irrigation system, 83; open first 
sdiool,7o 



Morrison, John T^ admihitrrmtioo ol 

SS3 
Mountains, II 
MuUan, John, 66; portait, 66; vkits 

^^Oki Mission,'* 78 
MuUan Road, 66,9s 

Nampuh, Chief, ss 

''Napoleon of the Indiana.'' SeeCUtf 

Joseph 
Nationsl forests, so4r-so6 
Natkmal Guard, on border, 197; bk 

world war, 198 
National Irrigation Law. See Red*- 

mationAct 
Newdl, Robert, sketch of, 87; poetndt, 

«7 
New^Mpers, iis 
Nes Pcroca, tiibsl histocy, 19; war 

with, r35-Z40 
Northern Padfic, 163; breach 

164 
Northwest Company, 38; Bnt 1 

post, 38; later hi^oiy, 38 

Orduund, Harry, 195 

Oregon Country, boundaries of» s6; 

U. S. daims to, s6; contest lor, s8 
Oregon Short line, 161-163 
Oregon Tenitoiy, estsbliihfid, 117; 

divkled, 117-118 
Oregon Trail, route of, 63; inIdaho,64; 

travel on, 65 
Oiganic Act, definition of, i so; Idaho's^ 

ISO 

Pacific Fur Company, S7, 40; oplon^ 

tion party of, 41; trapping eipedi* 

tion<MP, 43 
Parks, Samud C, associate chief Jon- 

tioe, 1S5; portrait, 125 
Payette, Brands, at Fort Boise, 45; 

descr^;>tioa 01,46 
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Paid d'OreiDe Indians, history of, 1 8 

Pierce, CapUin E. D., discovers gold, 
8S; portrait, 8S 

Pierce Oty, 90, 100 

Pierre's Hole, 4S, 5a, 75 

Placer-mining, method of, 10Z-Z03 

Pocatdlo, chief of Bannacks, 33 

P6int, Father Nicholas, establishes 
mission, 77 

Potlatch Lumber Mills, SQ4 

Poultry-raising, 183 

Printing-press, first, in Idaho, 73; pre- 
sented to Oregon, 73 

Prohibition, 196; Sute law, 197 

<2uarti&>mining, definition of, lox 

Railroads. See Transportation 
Reclamation Act, 188, 196 
Reed, John, 43; massacred, 44 
Registration for national service, 198 
Rendeivous, the, 50 
Representatives, Territorial, 22S; State, 

229 
Resources, 201 

Robinson, Mrs. Statira E., teacher, Z09; 
V portrait, 109 
Rocky Mountain Fur Co., organisation, 

48; leaders in, 48; trappers for, 53 
Round-iq>, the, 148 

Sacajawea, with Lewis and Qark, 30 
Sacred Heart Mission, established, 77; 

histoiy of, 78; illustration, 78; Colo- 

nd Wright at, 131 . * ^ . 

SanU Ana, battle of, 194 
Schools, first school, 83; for miners' 

diiklren, Z09; public, 208 
Senators, first, 171; table of U. S., 229 
Settlement, first permanent, 82 
Sheep, raising of, 153, 202; herding of, 

Z54; shearing of, 155; branding of, 

156 
Shwpcatrfs, Indians, location, 23: 



characteristics, 25; wars with, Z44- 

US 
Sho^honi Indians, location, sz; char* 

ac^dstics, 22 
Shoup, Geo^ L., zi8, 17Z; Territorial 

governor, 219; State governor, 210 
Silver-lead belt, discovery of, 98; qual« 

ity of, zoo ' 
Snake Indians. See Shoshoni 
Snake River, course of, zs; tributaries 

of, 13 
Snake River Canyon, X4, x6 
Soil, 175; action of winds on, 6 
Spakling, Eliza. See Warren, Elisa 

Spalding 
Spalding, Eliza Hart (Mrs. Heniy), 

first woman in Idaho, 70; teaches 

Indians, 7x 
Spokiing, Henry, first missionary, 70; 

portrait, 70; at Fort Boise, 45; b\iilds 

Lapwai, 7z; adiievements, 72 
Spanish-American War, contribution to, 

State buildings, 23 z 

State flower, Z72 

Statehood Admission Bill, Z7Z 

Steptoe, Colonel E. J., zs9 

Steunenberg, Frank, Z94; assassinated, 

Z95; portrait of, Z95; dectionof,22z; 

administration of, 222 
Stevens, Genend Isaac I., Z34 
Stevenson, E. A., administration of, 

218 
Stock-nising, Z46, Z53, 202 
. Su£frage, Woman, 193 
Sultana, the, 35 
Supreme Court, first Territorial, 125 

Tdegraph, first, zz2 
TkeGMmAge. See Newspapers 
Thompson, David, Z7, 68 
Thompson, Davkl P., sketch of, 2z6 
Tnding-posto, '«KullyH>dl House,*' 38; 
Fort Heniy, 39; Fort Boise, 45, 58; 
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•eoood Fort Boite, 45; Fort Hall, 

tee Fort Hall 
Tranipoitatioii, early meant o£, n, 114; 

railroads, 161; pcobkmi of, 168; 

future of, ao9 
Tukuarika Indians. See Sheepeateis 
Tuttle, Danid S., bishop of Ualio, 84; 

portrait, 84; aervioeol, 85 
Twisted-Hair, Chief, 33 

Vigilantes, 115 

Wallace, William H., Territorial gover- 
nor, isa; portrait, 123; in Washing- 
ton, 1S3; makes Lewiston capital, 
125; sketch, S13 

War, WorkI, contribtttk» to, 198 



Warren, Elisa SpakUng, birth of, 74; 
portrait of. 74 

Water-power, 207-S08 

Water ri^ts, 190 

Wbitebird Canyon, battle of, 135 

Whitman, Marcus, missionary, 70 

WOley, Norman B., administratkm of, 
iso 

Wilson, Henry, names Idaho Territory, 
isa 

Wright, Cokmcl George, Indian cam- 
paigns of, 130; success of, 131 

Wyeth, Nathaniel J., 54; ancestry, 54; 
first eipeditfam of, 55; fsTaMidirs 
Fort Hall, 56; portrait, 56; later life, 
S9»"o 
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